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AN APOLOGY 


The editors of The International Journal of American Linguistics er- 
roneously indicated on the cover of volume 24, number 2 (April, 1958) that 
Professor William Thalbitzer, one of our distinguished associate editors, had 
died. We most sincerely regret this mistake (based on news from abroad which 
we did not adequately check); and we are happy to announce that Professor 
Thalbitzer is alive and well, and that he is actively engaged in the researches 
in Eskimology and general linguistics for which he is so justly famous. 

We offer to Professor Thalbitzer our profound apologies. 

C. F. Voegelin 
Harry Hoijer 
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TRIBUTE TO FRANZ BOAS 


Rivet 


MUSEE DE L’HomMgE, Paris 


Franz BOAS a été pour moi un Maitre, 
bien que je n’aie jamais eu la possibilitité 
de suivre son enseignement. Ses ouvrages 
furent ceux ot j’ai trouvé une méthode de 
travail, et dans la mesure du possible, un 
modéle. 

La caractéristique de l’oeuvre de BOAS 
est une extraordinaire polyvalence. C’est 
en la lisant que j’ai compris la complexité de 
l’ethnologie et l’interpéndance de ses diffé- 
rentes branches: anthropologie, préhistoire, 
archéologie et ethnographie, sérologie. C’est 
grace 4 lui que j’ai imaginé ce que devait 
étre un véritable Musée de l’humanité, 
c’est & dire un immense diorama, ow le 
visiteur trouverait le tableau complet des 
races, des civilisations, des langues du 
monde. 

C’est donc &4 BOAS que je dois d’avoir 
réalisé, aprés 20 ans d’efforts, le Musée de 
homme. C’est aussi lui qui m’a fait com- 
prendre la solidarité qui existe entre les 
caractéres physiques, biologiques, culturels, 
linguistiques des différentes branches de 
Vhumanité. I] fut en effet avec une égale 
maitrise: anthropologue, ethnographe et 
archéolcgue, historien de l’art et linguiste. 
Heureuse Amérique qui recueillit en pleine 
activité une des plus belles intelligences des 
sciences humai nes et qui lui donna les 
possibilités de son plein épanouissement. 
J’avais peur qu’elle n’ait oublié ce magni- 
fique don de |’Europe. Je vois avec joie que, 
aprés le bel ouvrage de HERSKOVITS, les 
linguistes aient voulu célébrer celui qui fut 
le fondateur de la linguistique scientifique 
dans le Nouveau Monde. 

BOAS mérite ces hommages, car il avait 
pour le pays qui l’avait accueilli une re- 
connaissance profonde et une affection toute 
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particuliére 4 cette Université Columbia qui 
lui assura les possibilités de vie et de travail. 

J’ai connu ses tourments au cours de la 
premiére guerre mondiale, ce déchirement 
d’un homme partagé entre son attachement 
& son pays d’origine et son loyalisme total 
envers son pays d’adoption. J’ai lu la 
magnifique et courageuse lettre qu’il écrivit 
au Président HINDENBURG pour lui 
demander de ne pas donner le pouvoir 4 
HITLER et lui marquer la voie de retour 
de l’allemagne 4 l’humanité. J’aurais aimé 
qu’elle fat publiée intégralement, parce 
qu’elle est la plus belle expression de la 
conscience d’un homme de coeur et de 
raison. 

J’ai rencontré trop peu de fois BOAS au 
cours de ma vie, mais chaque fois que j’ai 
eu ce bonheur, j’ai trouvé en lui, sans qu’il 
s’en doure, un modéle, non seulement comme 
savant, mais comme homme. 

La derniére fois que je l’ai vu, ce fut le 
jour de sa mort, la 21 Décembre 1942. 
J’étais moi-méme un exilé, ayant dd fuir 
la France devant les persécutions du gou- 
vernement de Vichy et des Allemands. 
Jamais l’accueil de BOAS ne fut plus 
chaleureux que dans cette circonstance. 
Il tint & donner un déjeuner intime 4 
Columbia University en mon honneur. II 
y avait convié également mon ami LEVI- 
STRAUS également réfugié de France. 
J’étais assis & cété de BOAS, qui parti- 
cipipait avec passion 4 la conversation. A 
un moment donné, il me demanda si je 
ferais des conférences 4 New York. Je lui 
répondis que j’avais choisi comme théme: 
le racisme devant la science, m’excusant 
d’avoir choisi un sujet si rebattu et si 
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banal. Il s’écria: Mais non, RIVET, ce 
n’est pas un sujet épuisé, il faudra con- 
tinuer, toujours et partout, cette croisade 
contre le racisme. A ce moment, je le vis 
se raidir sur son siége, tomber & la renverse 
en poussant un cri. I] était mort en pro- 


clamant une derniére fois ce qui avait été 
la régle de sa vie, sa foi en l’égalité des 
hommes. 

BOAS, tout en restant fidéle 4 1’Alle- 
magne et aux Etats-Unis, a été vraiment un 
grand citoyen du Monde. 
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LINGUISTIC FEATURES PECULIAR TO CHINOOKAN MYTHS! 


D. H. Hymss 


CENTER FOR ADVANCED StupY IN THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


0. Introduction 

1. Problems of classification 

2. Diagnostic features 

3. Excluded features 

4. Intersectional features 

5. Results of classification 

6. Distributional structure of myths 


0. For this paper, I draw on Wishram- 
Wasco and Kathlamet, the eastern and 
western dialects, respectively, of Upper Chi- 
nook.? The Clackamas material of Melville 
Jacobs was not available to me at the time 
the paper was prepared. 

Underlying this symposium, I take it, is a 
proposal to introduce ‘non-casual language’ 
as a technical term. When first invited to 
participate, I found it novel, and have had 
first to define it, if not in general, at least 
for Chinookan and myself. This comes to 
the problem, how classify the products of 
Chinookan linguistic behaviour so that some 
portion can be reasonably talked about as 
‘non-casual’? 


1 Read at the Symposium on Casual and Non- 
Casual Language, American Anthropological 
Association, annual meeting, Chicago, 1957. [This 
is the first of a set of four papers, which now follow 
in this final issue of IJAL’s Franz Boas Centennial 
Volume, and which were previously read, together 
with other papers, at the Symposium mentioned 
by Dell Hymes. Two of the other papers are known 
to be in press (Voegelin’s Casual and Non-Casual 
Utterances Within Unified Structure, and Sebeok’s 
Folksong Viewed as Code and Message), to appear 
in a book giving the results of the SSRC Confer- 
ence on Style. Ed.] 

? Kathlamet data is from my, The Language of 
the Kathlamet Chinook (Indiana University Diss., 
Library of Congress card number Mic 56-525) and 
Boas, Kathlamet Texts, BAE-B 26 (Washington, 
1901). Wishram-Wasco data are from the files of 
Walter Dyk, David and Kay French, and myself, 
and from Sapir’s Wishram Texts, PAES 2 (New 
York, 1909). 
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1.1. Any approach to such a classification 
has a choice to make: Where seek criteria 
for setting apart non-casual uses as such? 
Are specific criteria to be found within the 
linguistic corpus, emerging from the ordi- 
nary process of linguistic analysis? Or are 
the criteria for setting apart non-casual uses 
to be sought outside the linguistic corpus, 
stemming from knowledge of sociocultural 
context and native classifications of language 
use? To utilize a pair of terms proposed by 
Hockett, are the criteria to be INTRA- 


SYSTEMIC Or EXTRA-SYSTEMIC?® 


1.2. No absolute rule can be given. Sup- 
pose a society which conversed in one lan- 
guage, but held religious ceremonies in 
another, and legal deliberations in still a 
third (as in post-Conquest England). If the 
linguistic corpus comprised both conversa- 
tional and ceremonial speech, as well as legal 
proceedings, linguistic analysis itself would 
precipitate different sets of patterns, two of 
which might well be called ‘“non-casual”’, 
identifying their sociocultural contexts as of 
a special sort. In other cases, such as Chi- 
nookan, this intra-systemic approach would 
be of little profit. No separate set of patterns 
would emerge, but only marginal or anoma- 
lous items. For example, Kathlamet conso- 
nant clusters show a pattern precluding a 
final cluster of two identical consonants. The 
one exception, -tt, was put down in the 
grammar as an anomaly. Later it was noticed 
that it occurs only in one verb form and 
only in myths, when a younger sibling re- 
ports that a large game animal is coming. 
The situation indicates stuttering from ex- 
citement or fright (the second -t has no 
morphological role), as if equivalent to 


3C. F. Hockett, A System of Descriptive 
Phonology, Language, 18.3-21 (1942), p. 4. 
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“Tt’s c-coming!’’. Likewise, sound types not 
part of the Wishram-Wasco phonemic sys- 
tem occasionally appear in non-casual con- 
texts, as in a dancer’s cry in imitation of his 
guardian spirit (tlazi tlazi), or in a myth to 
represent the sucking noise of a river mon- 
ster (fu:). 

1.3. In Chinookan, then, it is best to be- 
gin by setting apart non-casual uses of 
language, here particularly myth, on the 
basis of what we know about the socio- 
cultural contexts of speech, and about native 
classification of uses of language into genre. 
(Note that these two kinds of information 
identify the myth genre without reference to 
peculiar features either of style or of con- 
tent. Thus one can avoid, if one desires, the 
question recently raised by Voegelin as to 
the priority of content or style in identifying 
genre.)* The sociocultural contexts of myth 
narration are discussed by David French, 
and described in Wishram Ethography.® As 
to native classification, I will not here ana- 
lyze the semantic domain of varieties of 
speaking, but only note that myths are 
named as a set of products of speech (Wish- 
ram-Wasco itqantick, Kathlamet tk’ané- 
mik8). 

Two things are given: a corpus whose 
linguistic features have been identified by 
ordinary methods,® and a partition of the 
corpus into two sets, the myth genre and the 
rest.’ We want to classify and examine those 


4C. F. Voegelin and John Yegerlehner, Toward 
a Definition of Formal Style, with Examples from 
Shawnee, Studies in Folklore presented to Stith 
Thompson (Bloomington, 1957), 141-150. 

5 Leslie Spier and Edward Sapir, Wishram 
Ethnography, UWPA, Vol. 3, No. 3 (1930). 

6 Because the myths we have were not narrated 
under traditional circumstances, some linguistic 
features of their delivery, especially intonational, 
probably remain unknown. What is described here 
myst pertain to segmental features, plus whatever 
portion of intonational features is retained when 
an anthropologist is the only audience. 

7 This ‘rest’ consists of tales, personal histories, 
accounts of cultural practices and incidental 
happenings, and a mass of illustrations of lexical 


usage. 
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features whose occurrence in the myth genre 
seems of special interest. We first consider 
the corpus as having two sets of features, 
one comprising those which occur in myths, 
and one comprising those which occur out- 
side myths. 


2. Some features occur only in myths, not 
at all outside them. These can be taken as 
diagnostic of this particular non-casual use 
of language. (This is true provided we con- 
sider quotation outside myth narration as a 
different level of discourse, as a form of 
anaphoric reference. Probably we must do 
this to have any set of features at all that 
can be said to be diagnostic of Chinookan 
myths, for the myths, like the Bible or 
Shakespeare, served as a storehouse of allu- 
sion and quotation. We should say, then, 
some features occur only in myths, or if out- 
side them, only with implied reference to 
their mythical occurrence.) 

Examples of such diagnostic features can 
be found on all linguistic levels. Some pho- 
nological instances have been cited already. 
Morphologically, certain noun prefixes occur 
only in the speech of myth characters, such 
as Kathlamet wu- (associated primarily with 
Grizzly Bear), and sana-, used by Panther 
in derogatory references to Owl. Lexically, 
certain names of myth characters occur only 
in the myths, or in references to them, and 
in place names with clearly implied reference 
to the myth which accounts for the name. 
Such are idiabixwasxwa8, the father figure 
in a Chinookan Oedipal myth, and Wishram- 
Wasco ¢xanabayuks, a group of rocks along 
the Columbia, once beings with claws who 
could enter the earth to emerge wherever 
they wished, until Coyote transformed them. 

Syntactically, if we wish to seek out 
privileges of occurrence peculiar to myths, 
they can be found. Nouns from the domain 
of animal names show grammatical concord 
with nouns from the domain of social organi- 
zation, or with the person-markers of verbs 
from that same domain, only in myths. 
Both of these are illustrated in the Wishram 
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sentence: ga¢uSgam ié?ifun isk?ilya aydxan, 
lit., he-married-her Eagle Coyote his-daughter, 
ie., Hagle married Coyote’s daughter. 

Another co-occurrence is that of a name 
from the domain of animal life with the 
stem for name, as in imixliu iSpixiatin 
amxtixwa your-name Antelope you-shall-be 
(WT 74.13). Regarding intonation again, it 
is only in myths, not in tales, that narrators 
break into song; moreover, these short songs, 
associated with particular myth characters, 
contain many morphological and _ lexical 
traits not found elsewhere. (The naming of a 
character, or the singing of its song, contrb- 
ute greatly to the impact of myths, for in the 
culture the bestowal of his name was the 
greatest event in a person’s life, and certainly 
the most impressive ceremonial for the 
ordinary individual, while religious belief 
and practice centered about guardian spirits, 
whose possession by the individual was mani- 
fested in a special song.) 

A methodological note is in order here. 
Features found only in myths are considered 
DIAGNOsTic only if a general rule can be 
given which covers a class of such features, 
or if informants directly identify them as 
such. As an instance of the latter, Sapir re- 
ports informants as saying that 
means whip in the myth language of Rac- 
coon (WT 156.22). Instances of rules are 
implicit in the examples already given, such 
as ‘name of a mythological character’. An 
important rule, because it covers otherwise 
isolated cases, is ‘feature motivated only in 
the myth context’. Thus the anomalous in- 
gressive f of fu: is motivated only as the 
noise of a sucking monster in the myth in 
which it occurs. A particular noun stem, 
found only in myths, would be considered as 
so restricted only by the accidents of a finite 
corpus, if it fitted no general class of diag- 
nostic features, and if informants would not 
identify it as peculiarly mythical. In vie 
study of material away from the field, of 
course the first criterion must be relied on, 
but it carries with it in my mind a high 
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probability that the second could be satis- 
fied. 


3. Some features occur only outside myth 
contexts, not at all within them. This smacks 
of the residual; since so much of the language 
occurs in myths, perhaps any absence of a 
feature is due to the accident of incomplete 
data. For myths, however, some positive 
characterization can be given. For example, 
words denoting acculturation items do not 
occur. (Obviously this generalization has a 
time limit for any culture; there are notori- 
ous examples of the intrusion of early ac- 
culturational referents into present versions 
of myths (e.g., Navaho).) 

This positive characterization does not ex- 
tend to tales of religious experience by 
ancestors. An account of the vision of an 
ancestor who died and returned to life con- 
tains the only loanword in Kathlamet texts, 
iSup soap. (In the land of the ghosts he was 
offered something tasting like soap to eat.) 

Another set of terms occurring only out- 
side myths is personal names of human 
actors. Human actors do occur in myths, 
but if they have names, are found to have 
special supernatural powers concealed by 
human guise. True humans are anonymous, 
representing types rather than individuals. 


4. The large majority of features occur 
both in myths and outside them. Much is 
neutral to our present interest. Three kinds 
of features do stand out, and these may be 
called cHARACTERISTIC (4.1), FORMULAIC 
(4.2), and EXPRESSIVE (4.3). The first two 
are singled out because of repeated occur- 
rence, the third because of use for special 
effect. 

4.1. Among its six tenses, Wishram-Wasco 
has a remote past, marked by the prefix ga-, 
denoting events of a year or more ago. It is 
common in ordinary speech, but is neces- 
sarily characteristic of myths, which are set 
in a remote period. Other tense prefixes do 
occur in myths, but usually within the on- 
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going action of scenes introduced by verbs 
with ga-. 

The Chinookan dialects have a small set 
of anaphoric particles, such as aga kwapt 
now then and aga wit?a now again, which 
are common in ordinary speech, and which 
are also common in myths, often enough 
initiating a new unit of content. 

The frequency of these and some other 
features is a stable characteristic of myths, 
perhaps an essential ingredient of their 
style. Yet neither their presence nor their 
frequency sets myths apart from all other 
uses of the language; both are common in 
tales. 

4.2. Two kinds of formulaic expressions 
are significant in myths. The first kind are 
those which recur in a number of myths, 
whether at boundaries of myths or myth 
segments, or within segments. Thus the 
myths of the Wasco Coyote cycle begin with 
the word ikda: :t he was hurrying along, or a 
sentence containing it, and close with a 
sentence containing one of three verb forms: 
gayuya he went along, galikta he hurried 
along, or ga- .. . -taqlq he left. The other words 
of a closing sentence are also restricted, and 
together these particular beginnings and 
endings identify the Coyote cycle within the 
myth genre as a whole. 

Formulaic features which recur at the 
beginning or ending of segments are Kath- 
lamet igitukti it became day, lala aqa a long 
time, then, which often begin segments, and 
various inflections of the Kathlamet verb 
stem -lait to stay, reside, which often occur 
at the close of segments. 

Formulaic features which need not coin- 
cide with either the start or close of a myth 
or myth segment are Wasco walu gnixt 
I’m hungry, and datikwa aga nxithixwan 
now that’s just what I thought, both state- 
ments typical of Coyote. (As expressions of 
casual speech, these need not refer to Coyote, 
but may invite such reference.) 

The second kind of formulaic expression is 
specific to one myth. Thus the verb stem 
-suwlxt to go up the river introduces five suc- 
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cessive episodes in the Kathlamet myth of 
Salmon, and txwdni txwAni datt?k agdlax 
galaxtix forever and ever the sun shone is re- 
corded only at the close of the Wasco myth 
of Salmon. (Such types of element—a verb 
of motion to introduce an episode, a reference 
to weather at the close of a myth—are found 
more widely.) 

Again, formulaic features specific to one 
myth need not coincide with the boundaries 
either of segments or of the myth itself. The 
common five-fold repetition of incidents 
often carries with it repetition of fixed ex- 
pressions. Thus, within the segments intro- 
duced by -suwlxt to go up the river in the 
Kathlamet myth of Salmon, there recur 
kuala Sé4qa qaytiyamx it’/wlx at last my 
nephew has arrived, and qi nikstx naika 
in’xux ngualilx, pan qiguxudlait tmilxam if 
I had not been a person, then your people 
would have died. 

4.3. Among the expressive features utilized 
in Wasco myths are two intonational pho- 
nemes which occur with vowels, rhetorical 
lengthening and a rising pitch. Both are 
illustrated in the verb ikd4::t he (Coyote) 
was hurrying along (the intonation rising al- 
most to falsetto). Both are frequently found 
with the word kinwa to try to do but not quite 
succeed. A third expressive feature is the use 
of consonantal ablaut for a contrast of di- 
minutive vs. augmentative; glottalization of 
stops marks diminutive, voicing of stops 
marks augmentative. In one myth, Coyote 
wishes to have intercourse with girls bathing 
on the opposite side of the Columbia River. 
He finds an old man sitting by the trail with 
a penis of the necessary length coiled about 
his middle. Coyote borrows this huge -gAlxix, 
and adds it to his own puny -k?4lxix. 


5. Taking myth as one genre of non- 
casual uses of language, then, we have 
classified linguistic features into those diag- 
nostic of the myth genre, those excluded 
from it, and those which are characteristic, 
formulaic, and expressive within it. Of 
course both diagnostic and excluded features 
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may partake of the formulaic or expressive; 
the excited stuttering of iuitt it’s c-coming! 
is expressive, while occurring only in myths, 
and the diminutive glottalization of ip?uS 
cat is also expressive, though it is an accul- 
turation item never occurring in myths. 

We have used, then, two crosscutting 
principles of classification. That of distribu- 
tion with respect to a genre has underlain 
the three classes of diagnostic, excluded, and 
intersectional. That of function has under- 
lain the three classes of characteristic, for- 
mulaic, and expressive. Briefly put, in myths 
the characteristic features contribute to 
pervasive tone, the expressive features pro- 
vide spot effects, while the formulaic features 
must carry the pedagogic and artistic burden 
of the narration. Likewise, formulaic features 
must participate in the higher level of struc- 
ture discussed in 6. While all aspects of the 
classification bear on the explication of a 
single myth or the analysis of the genre as a 
whole, the diagnostic and formulaic features 
reveal most about, are most bound up with 
the place of myths in the world view and 
social structure. 


6. So far I have considered as linguistic 
features only those which are identified in 
ordinary linguistic analysis, those which oc- 
cur on the levels of phonology, morphology, 
and syntax of phrase and clause. The sen- 
tence has been the most inclusive unit or 


highest level. Here observation tempts one 
to seek a more inclusive unit, a higher level. 
The observation is that of recurring partial 
similarities in form and content at certain 
spots in the myths. The study of these does 
lead to the conclusion that Chinookan myths 
have each a formal structure comprising 
distributional units of a level higher than 
the sentence, and that these can be estab- 
lished by the principles of complementary 
distribution and similarity of function be- 
tween myths, once a provisional segmenta- 
tion on the basis of content is made. 

The units have been adumbrated in the 
discussion of other features, when reference 
was made to the beginnings and endings of 
myths and segments. I can only name them 
here as, MYTH TITLE, MYTH INITIAL, SEGMENT 
INITIAL, SEGMENT FINAL, and MYTH FINAL. 
Given this level, note that when expressive 
and formulaic features coincide with its 
units, they take on a different status than 
when they occur as isolated aspects of casual 
discourse. Note most of all that the exist- 
ence of such patterning at this level is the 
most significant linguistic feature peculiar 
to Chinookan myths. I hope to describe it 
and its functioning at some later date.® It 
most of all puts the stamp of the ‘non-casual’ 
on this Chinookan use of language. 

8 For consideration of titles, see D. H. Hymes, 


Myth and Tale Titles of the Lower Chinook, to 
appear in Journal of American Folklore. 
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CULTURAL MATRICES OF CHINOOKAN NON-CASUAL LANGUAGE! 


Davin FRENCH 
CoLLEcE 


0. Introduction 

1. Shamanism as exemplifying non-casual 
situations 

2. Supernaturalism 

3. Myths 

4. Speeches 

5. Announcements 

6. Translation 

7. Public ceremonies 

8. The public as a structure 

9. Conclusions 


0. The most easterly of the Chinookan- 
speaking Indians, the Wasco and Wishram, 
are the source of the data for this analysis. 


Aboriginally, they occupied villages on both 
sides of the Columbia River near a series of 
rapids from which they procured extensive 
surpluses of salmon. Roots, berries, and 
game were also important in the economy. 
Some families still live in the original area; 
during the last hundred years, however, 
most Wishrams have lived on the Yakima 
Reservation in Washington and most Was- 
cos on the Warm Springs Reservation in 


Oregon.? 
Non-casual language will be understood 


1 Read at the Symposium on Casual and Non- 
Casual Language, Annual Meeting, American 
Anthropological Association, Chicago, December, 
1957. 

2 Data for this sketch are drawn mainly from 
the field notes of the author and his students, as 
well as the work of Kathrine French and Dell 
Hymes. Support for the research was provided by 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation and the Social 
Science Research Council. 

The Wasco and Wishram are so nearly identical 
in culture, including language, that they will 
rarely be differentiated in the paper. The Sahap- 
tin-speaking Indians who are mentioned are those 
like the Yakima who lived near the Chinookans in 
aboriginal times and who share reservations with 
the Chinookans today. 


to refer to special forms of speech that occur 
in situations of extraordinary importance to 
the group under consideration. There is no 
Chinookan term for all of the forms of non- 
casual language; furthermore, no SINGLE 
implicit native conceptual class or category 
embraces them all. Named and unnamed 
categories that classify such special forms of 
language do exist, however; it is the task of 
this paper to relate these categories to 
categories of non-linguistic behavior. The 
procedure will be to describe the kinds of 
situations in which non-casual language oc- 
curs, the presence of such language being 
determined in part by statements about 
language by informants and in part by ob- 
servations of linguistic behavior. Subse- 
quently, an attempt will be made to discover 
similarities among the types of situations 
and to understand in what sense they are 
important, i.e., ‘non-casual,’ situations. 


1. Shamanistic activities involve more 
than one type of non-casual language and 
provide a convenient starting point for the 
examination of problems of cultural con- 
texts. After a shaman has been hired to cure 
a patient, he establishes contact with one or 
another of his guardian spirits by a variety 
of techniques, the most important of which 
is the singing of the song* taught him by 
that spirit. During a curing session, a sha- 
man no longer speaks directly to the others 
who are present. His voice is low in volume, 
and he may make disconnected or seemingly 
incoherent remarks. A Chinookan term, 
qiémlit (translated he utters by an inform- 
ant), refers to noises made by the shaman 


3 The cultural contexts or matrices for two of 
the types of non-casual language, songs and 
magical formulas or charms, will not be con- 
sidered; each deserves separate treatment. 
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that include imitations of guardian spirit 
animals. Non-casual language can be seen as 
present here. At least some of the remarks 
and noises of the shaman are repeated to the 
audience by a functionary hired for that 
purpose.* He employs stylized Chinookan 
speech, involving intonational modifications 
and other special features—another type of 
non-casual language. The data indicate that 
this functionary alternates between taking 
the role of the shaman and playing the role 
of an observer who is describing what the 
shaman and the spirit are doing. 

Curing sessions do not exhaust the limits 
of shamans’ activities. Along with others 
who are validating claims to power songs 
and guardian spirits, shamans participate in 
winter spirit dance ceremonials. This cere- 
monial participation establishes or main- 
tains a claim to a spirit. Those who are 
assembled to watch the singing and dancing 
may sometimes receive an interpretation of 
the activities through a functionary who 
employs non-casual language. The audience, 
as well as functionaries or helpers, receive 
gifts or payment from the shaman. This 
contrasts with curing sessions in which the 
shaman receives the payment. The largest 
payments are made by novice shamans. It 
should become clear that the amount and 
source of such payment provide clues as to 
the nature of an event, including the par- 
ticipants’ definition of the type of audience 
present. 


2. For what reasons does non-casual lan- 
guage occur during the course of shaman- 
istic activity? One interpretation would be 
that it accompanies behavior relating to the 
supernatural world. This would be consistent 
with data from informants indicating that 
special forms of speech have traditionally 
been characteristic of ‘religious’ situations in 
addition to shamanistic ones. These are 
understood to include preaching, testimony, 

‘Leslie Spier and Edward Sapir, Wishram 


Ethnography, University of Washington Publica- 
tions in Anthropology, 1930, Vol. 3, No. 3, p. 246. 


exhortation,’ and audible prayer. The rele- 
vant religions would be earlier Methodist 
and Presbyterian congregations in the area, 
modern evangelistic sects, the Indian Shaker 
Church, and the more nativistic religious 
systems that can be called collectively the 
Longhouse Religion. Non-casual language in 
such religious contexts has been observed 
for Wascos during Shaker Church meetings, 
where prayers involving modifications of 
ordinary speech were heard in English, 
Chinook Jargon, and Wasco. Wascos or 
Wishrams participating in Longhouse serv- 
ices during recent years employ Sahaptin 
rather than Chinookan speech. The non- 
casual language present under these circum- 
stances is comparable to Chinookan forms 
but is outside the scope of this paper. 

Certain of these religious activities, e.g. 
prayers, involve a direct relationship with 
the supernatural world comparable to that 
in shamanism; others do not. In any case, 
however, religious activities that include 
non-casual language occur in FORMAL and 
MORAL situations. The correlation of such 
situations with non-casual speech deserves 
further attention. 


3. Forms of Chinookan non-casual lan- 
guage occurring in myth-telling are discussed 
by Hymes in another paper in this sym- 
posium.® It is clear that supernaturalism is 
involved in the content, but supernatural 
beings are not immediately present when 
myths are being told. Of relevance to our 
problem, however, is the fact that myth- 
telling assumes at least two distinguishable 
forms among the Wascos and Wishrams. 
The first of these is the FORMAL presentation 
of a mythical story or a cycle of myths.’ 


5 Daniel Lee and J. H. Frost, Ten Years in 
Oregon, New York, 1844, p. 187. 

6D. H. Hymes, Linguistic Features Peculiar 
to Chinookan Myths (in this issue). 

7Edward Sapir, Preliminary Report of the 
Language and Mythology of the Upper Chinook, 
American Anthropologist 1907, 9: 533-541; Wish- 
ram Texts, Publications of the American Ethno- 
logical Society, Vol. II, 1909. 
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The second is the casual use of myth ma- 
terials at a time when the speaker is prin- 
cipally engaged in discussing something else. 

The non-casual features of language dis- 
cussed by Hymes are found principally, if 
not exclusively, in the myths as told for- 
mally. In earlier times these stories were told 
at night in the winter time. There was a 
prohibition, with supernatural sanctions, 
against telling them at other times of the 
year. Such a prohibition suggests an activity 
of great importance. 

Although Wasco and Wishram stories do 
not explicitly include MORAL injunctions as a 
part of the narrative presentation, inform- 
ants are in agreement that the myths were 
intended to instruct children in matters of 
conduct. Children were not permitted to fall 
asleep during the course of the narration.® 
Moral points were made outside the context 
of the myth itself but using it as a point of 
reference. 

Myth-telling occurred, then, in formal or 
‘non-casual’ situations. Additional evidence 
for this is the fact that tellers of such myths 
expected to be paid for this activity, even 
though the ‘payment’ may have been only a 
token quantity of dried roots to be consumed 
during the course of the evening. Jacobs 
(personal communication) interprets such 
formal myth-telling in Western Oregon as 
comparable to a dramatic enactment in 
which many valued activities and critical 
problems are brought into focus by the nar- 
rating artist. This is consistent with data 
from the Wasco and Wishram. It is not sur- 
prising that non-casual language, including 
such special forms as song, was present in 
this context. In view of the fact that the rest 
of the culture from which such myths drew 
their meanings exists today largely in mem- 
ory (or in overt behavior in quite limited 
situations), it is also not surprising that such 
formal narration rarely if ever occurs at the 
present time. 

The less formal use of myth materials 
continues today, and is often elicited by the 


8 Cf. Sapir, 1909, p. 189. 
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activities of anthropologists as well as by 
casual conversation among Indians. Whether 
speaking in Chinookan or in English, the 
speaker will indicate that some topic under 
discussion bears a relationship, say, to one of 
the activities of Coyote. The equivalent of a 
paragraph from the myth may be told to 
make the point. An old woman who refused 
to tell myths in the summer time made such 
use of materials drawn from them. Questions 
about place names, for example, would 
stimulate her to tell about a particular 
myth episode associated with that place. 
There is no evidence that non-casual lan- 
guage was ever employed or expected in such 
contexts. Myth materials are not intrin- 
sically sacred or formally moral; they be- 
come so in context. 


4. The principal area of cultural activity 
yet to be examined is that of speeches, an- 
nouncements, and the like. Older ethno- 
graphic accounts and historical records indi- 
cate that important leaders, so-called 
‘chiefs,’ sometimes spoke through function- 
aries, who repeated their words;® there are 
also indications that speeches were made at 
times without the mediation of the special 
functionary. A tentative explanation for this 
difference will be offered later. Meanwhile, 
let us examine some of the relevant data: 

When Lewis and Clark visited Wasco- 
Wishram territory in 1805-06, they met 
with several leaders. Two episodes suggest 
the presence of non-casual language: one 
man, identified as a chief, removed war 
trophies, consisting of fingers, from a bag 
and engaged in a “harangue,” which Lewis 
and Clark understood to be a form of 
bragging.’° The exhibiting of war honors was 
evidently a culturally specified situation for 
employing non-casual language. 


® Spier and Sapir, 1930, p. 213. 

10 Lewis and Clark, Original Journals of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition 1804-1806, ed. by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, New York, 1905, Vol. III, 
pp. 169-170; History of the Expedition of Captains 
Lewis and Clark 1804-5-6, ed. by James K. Hos- 
mer, Chicago, 1902, Vol. 2, pp. 49-50. 
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When Lewis complained to another leader 
of thefts of articles by Indians, “he appeared 
angry with his people and addressed them 
but the property was not restored.’ In the 
Biddle edition,” “addressed” was rendered 
as “made a harangue.” 

The same term, “harangue,” was used by 
Ross! to describe the speech of a leader en- 
deavoring to calm some Indians who ap- 
peared to be threatening a fur traders’ party 
in 1811. 

In 1813, a fur party, attempting to retrieve 
a gun that was in the hands of the Wishram, 
experienced the anger of a ‘chief,’ whose 
words were described as being a “speech” and 
a “harangue”’: ‘He at length arose, commenc- 
ing in a low tone, but warming as he pro- 
gressed, until he wound himself to a 
paroxysm of violent rage.’ 

The use of the word ‘harangue’ in each of 
the above instances suggests that the chron- 
iclers were impressed by the manner of 
delivery of the speeches. One suspects the 
existence of voice qualifiers and other fea- 
tures not predictable on the basis of the 
previous experience these travelers had had 
with Upper Chinookan speech. 


5. There are several other types of situa- 
tions in which non-casual language was or is 
employed. Announcements were once made 
in villages and even on the reservations by a 
functionary described as a “haranguer” by 
one writer.!> This behavior has occurred in 
recent years only among the Sahaptins who 
are closely associated with Wascos and 
Wishrams. Modifications in patterns of sen- 
tence intonation occur during the Sahaptin 
announcements. 


11 Lewis and Clark, 1905, p. 304. 

12 Lewis and Clark, 1902, p. 261. 

13 Alexander Ross, Adventures of the First 
Settlers on the Oregon or Columbia River 1810- 
1813, ed. by Reuben Gold Thwaites, Cleveland, 
1904, p. 127. 

14 Alfred Seton, Life on the Oregon, Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, 1935, Vol. 36, p. 194. 

15 A.J. Allen (Comp.), Ten Years in Oregon, 
Ithaca, 1850, p. 278. 
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6. An important speech function among 
trading peoples such as the Chinookans was 
translation from one language to another. 
When this occurred in meetings, it was ex- 
pected that the interpreter would speak 
loudly enough for everyone to hear; a 
Wishram informant has indicated that fea- 
tures of non-casual language were commonly 
present in the manner of delivery of the 
interpreter. 


7. Reference has been made to function- 
aries through whom ‘chiefs’ spoke to the 
people. Data from field research indicate 
that these repeaters of the speakers’ words 
have not been limited to situations in which 
chiefs were present. The question can then 
be asked, when is it appropriate to hire or 
select someone to repeat one’s speech? Typi- 
cally, there are a number of other people 
present. The occasions include a series of 
ceremonies, for the most part no longer per- 
formed, which can be classed together as 
‘life cycle ceremonies.’ The task of organiz- 
ing such ceremonies is performed principally 
by members of the family of the person 
whose position in society is changing. They 
celebrate such events as: 1) acquiring or 
changing a name; 2) producing an econom- 
ically significant food for the first time, e.g., 
salmon, venison, roots, or berries; 3) girl’s 
puberty; 4) returning from war with tro- 
phies; and 5) assuming chieftainship. A 
novice shaman’s first spirit dance can be 
added to this list. 

When a spokesman is hired for one of 
these ceremonies, it is customary for a 
sponsor, or a person desiring that an an- 
nouncement be made, to speak in an ordi- 
nary manner; the functionary repeats the 
words in a louder voice, employing a charac- 
teristic style. While the use of such function- 
aries is far commoner among Sahaptins than 
Chinookans today, there has been enough 
study of Chinookan ceremonialism to suggest 
that unusual features of juncture and into- 
nation, as well as voice qualifiers, are present 
in the repeated speech. 
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8. Those who are assembled to witness 
the life cycle ceremonies constitute a socio- 
cultural structure that can be called ‘the 
public.’ This structure is best viewed as 
being more than simply an audience or an 
assemblage of people. The event is rendered 
public by a pattern of activity on the part of 
the host or sponsor: verbal invitations, 
preparation of an assembling place, and 
introductory announcements. This having 
been done, a ritual or ceremonial situation 
has been established. The neighbors and 
friends of the host, other Chinookans and 
Sahaptins, together with any strangers in 
the vicinity, have been constituted into a 
new entity (the public) for purposes of the 
ceremony. In such ceremonies it is expected 
that the public will be fed, and this is done 
even when the event occurs immediately 
after a regular meal time. It is also the 
norm for gifts to be distributed; no return 
gifts are expected, and such ‘paying’ of the 
public can be seen as compensation for 
witnessing and sanctioning the ritual status 
change. 

In the ceremonial situation in which the 
public is present, an ideal pattern is that 
neither the sponsoring family, nor any per- 
son who is the focus of attention in that 
family, communicates directly with the pub- 
lic; communications are mediated through a 
spokesman and through non-casual lan- 
guage. The number of persons who play a 
leading part in a given ceremony and the 
number of statuses (or roles) need not coin- 
cide, however. A given person can sometimes 
function both as host or person being 
sponsored and as spokesman. 

The question was raised earlier as to when 
the chiefs utilized a spokesman to repeat 
their words and when they spoke directly. 
In the analysis above, the public was present 
when a status was being changed. It can 
now be suggested that publics were also 
constituted when statuses were MAINTAINED 
ceremonially. The chief needed no spokes- 
man when he was engaged in routine busi- 
ness, e.g. vilifying White fur traders, even 
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though he might employ a kind of non- 
casual language. When he was in the ritual 
state of being the chief vis-4-vis the people, 
a spokesman was appropriate. Similarly, the 
man who ‘harangued’ about his war trophies 
might have done this through a spokesman 
had not Lewis and Clark visited him unex- 
pectedly. His ‘harangue’ can be seen as main- 
taining his status as a warrior; he was 
evidently serving as his own spokesman. - 

In past times, religious speeches or ser- 
mons were sometimes made through a re- 
peater or spokesman;!* evidence that non- 
casual language was employed has already 
been mentioned. Presumably THE PUBLIC 
was present, as has been the case in more 
recent times with various large gatherings 
and ‘celebrations’ of types not discussed 
above. In general, the presence of a spokes- 
man, a public, and forms of non-casual 
language appear to correlate highly in Chi- 
nookan ceremonialism. 


9. It is now appropriate to recapitulate 
the discussion and re-examine certain data 
already presented. Shamanism shares with 
prayer a close relationship with the super- 
natural world. Chinookan shamanism is a 
complex of activities, however, which in- 
cludes more than one kind of non-casual 
language addressed to more than one kind 
of audience. In curing sessions, when the 
shaman is paid, the audience consists of the 
patient (if conscious), his family, and other 
onlookers who may hire the shaman on 
some future occasion. It is to the shaman’s 
advantage to impress the audience with the 
effectiveness of his supernatural relation- 
ships; non-casual speech may aid in this. No 
formally constituted PUBLIC is present, how- 
ever, as in the winter spirit dances. The 
latter resemble other ceremonies in which a 
status is being established or maintained. 
Those who benefit from the ceremony are in 
a ritual relationship to the public; the rela- 
tionship is usually marked by the presence 


16 Spier and Sapir, 1930, p. 252. 
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of a spokesman who employs non-casual 
language. The public is also fed and given 
gifts. 

If a culture is taken to be a moral order, 
and if some events are more important than 
others, it is possible to understand certain 
forms of non-casual language as marking 
such events. Religious ceremonies (exclud- 
ing shamanistic curing sessions), life cycle 
ceremonies, ‘tribal celebrations,’ other meet- 
ings at which the public is assembled, and 
formal myth narration all share a moral 
quality and display one or another type of 
non-casual language. 

Preparation of this paper for the sym- 
posium has revealed certain problems which 
cannot be settled with the available data and 
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with the conceptual framework that has been 
employed. For example, the relationship be- 
tween supernatural, public, and moral ac- 
tivities is not yet clear—except that they 
can co-exist in a given event. Although a 
variety of linguistic characteristics of myths 
have been identified by Hymes, little can yet 
be said about other forms of Chinookan non- 
casual language, as language. Further field 
research, concentrating on such features as 
intonation, voice qualifiers, and juncture, is 
still possible for some of the types of non- 
casual speech. The types themselves need to 
be more adequately differentiated, and the 
distribution of linguistic features among the 
types defined by non-linguistic criteria needs 
to be studied. 
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STRUCTURE OF ARIZONA TEWA WORDS, SPOKEN AND SUNG 


JOHN YEGERLEHNER 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


0. Preface 

1. Different systems and isomorphisms dis- 
played by tonal components of song and 
talk 

2. The isomorphisms 


0. Under discussion herein are charac- 
teristics which are shared by Tewa song (S) 
and talk (T) as well as characteristics by 
which they are distinguished, the one from 
the other. 

A corpus of a dozen songs forms the basis 
for statements made concerning various 
phonological and morphological features of 
Arizona Tewa songs. This corpus was col- 
lected on tape by Robert Black, Indiana 
University, during the summer of 1957 at 
First Mesa on the Hopi Indian Reservation. 
Copies of the original tapes were made 
available to me by the Archives of the 
Languages of the World, Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

Songs were given by two informants, a 
man and a woman. Both singers volunteered 
a few songs with Hopi words in addition to 
a greater number of songs with Tewa words. 
The Hopi songs are not considered here. 

In most cases the performance of a song 
on tape is followed by the informant-singer’s 
spoken rendition, segmented by him into 
units of a few words’ length. The spoken 
version often diverges somewhat from the 
sung with respect to morphemic constitu- 
ency, in spite of the fact that morpheme 
sequences which are altered may be in no 
way atypical of spoken Tewa and that the 
very same section which is altered in the 
speaking may in the song be repeated ex- 
actly, morpheme for morpheme and tone 
for tone. It is as if the informant needed the 
guidance of the melodic line to help him 
remember exactly. 

Translation for a given song is provided 


in one of two ways. Either (a) each ‘line’ of 
the singer’s spoken rendition is followed by 
an English translation; or (b) the entire 
spoken rendition is followed by an English 
summary. Translations in every case are 
given by a third speaker of Arizona Tewa. 


1. In making comparisons between talk 
and song it is more convenient to take talk 
rather than song as the point of departure. 

1.1. A stretch of song, like a stretch of 
talk, can be analyzed phonologically as con- 
sisting in part of a sequence of vowels and 
consonants and in part of a sequence of 
tonal components; each successive segment 
of the one sequence occurs with some spe- 
cific segment(s) of the other. For both song 
and talk the pomain of a particular in- 
stance of a particular segment of the tonal 
subsystem is defined as the number of 
segments of the C-V subsystem over which 
it stretches in that instance, and vice versa. 
The domains of C-V segments in song and 
talk are roughly comparable, and the do- 
mains of tonal segments in song and talk 
are roughly comparable. In other words, 
there are no songs in which the accompani- 
ment of the tonal components throughout 
or over long stretches is a single vocalic or 
consonantal quality. 

1.2. The C-V phones of song are some- 
times (usually) referable to the phonemic 
inventory established independently for 
talk, with respect both to phonetic qualities 
and to features of distribution. Such, how- 
ever, is not always the case. The following 
sequence, for example, includes certain 
sounds (6, 2, 6°, 0°) which have not been 
encountered as members of any of the 
phonemes established for talk: [?enihyo- 
?enayahe’a’6° 6° eyeneya?a? ny... 
This sequence is 
taken from a song whose text otherwise 
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displays no deviations from Tewa phonol- 
ogy. Such sequences perhaps represent bor- 
rowings. 

1.3. Sometimes (often) sequences of non- 
tonal S-phonemes can be shown to constitute 
recurrent partials which are identical or 
nearly identical with the non-tonal portions 
of T-morphs. That is, these are songs ‘with 
words.’ 

1.4. We pursue the question whether 
S-tones are equatable with T-tones in the 
same sense that non-tonal S-phones are 
equatable with non-tonal T-phones (and, of 
course, whether S-morphs include or do not 
include tonal components in their makeup). 

1.4.1. From a purely phonetic point of 
view, the tonal components of song and of 
talk are in certain respects markedly dif- 
ferent. Whatever the difference in mecha- 
nisms of production may be, the auditory 
effect of S-tone is one of much greater 
prominence and clarity than that of T-tone. 

1.4.2. T-tonemes are two: /’/ and /‘/ 
(Only one of these need be marked explicitly 
in texts; /’/ is chosen because it is less 
frequent.) In general, when an allophone of 
/'/ and an allophone of /‘/ are in juxtapo- 
sition, the allophone of /’/ is higher in pitch 
than that of /‘/. T-tones only rarely con- 
stitute morphs by themselves. They enter 
with vowels and consonants into the com- 
position of morphs. (In the few instances in 
which tones can be said to constitute morphs, 
alternative analyses which would not lead to 
this result are also possible.) For the most 
part, then, a study of T-tonal sequences is 
wholly within the realm of phonology. 

Although pitch contours of talk are re- 
ducible to sequences of instances of /’/ and 
/‘/ (plus certain intonational features not 
considered here) the constituent pitches of 
such contours are often aligned on more 
than two levels. For example, a sequence 
consisting of several successive instances of 
/‘/ is often not level in pitch. The progres- 
sion is usually uni-directional but is ascend- 
ing or descending according to context. 

1.4.3. Negatively speaking, we can say 
that the configurations into which S-tones 


enter are not simply the pitch contours— 
the actually occurring pitches—of talk plus 
voice qualifiers characteristic of song. The 
pitch contours of a stretch of talk and of a 
cognate stretch of song may show certain 
gross resemblances (which envelope certain 
systematic correspondences) but rarely or 
never a one-one correspondence. This point 
is illustrated by a set of examples. In these 
each syllable is followed by a parenthetically- 
enclosed number which indicates the rela- 
tive pitch placement of that syllable in the 
sequence in which it participates; the low- 
est pitch found in a given sequence is num- 
bered (0), and every other pitch is expressed 
by a digit whose value is the number of 
semitones by which that pitch is higher 
than (0). Compare: 


(T;) na(5)ho(5)?0(5)wéh(8)men(0) 

(S:) na(0)ho(0)?0(7)wo(9-7)me(5-6-5-0) 
(T2.) ?i(6)dé(10)ha(4)gi(2)hon(2)di(0) 
(Ta) (8) (11) (4) (4) (4) ©) 
(Se) ho(0)de( 2)ha(0)gi(0)hon(0)di(0) 


(Sep) same 


If there are variations in the pitch rela- 
tions in various renditions of the same S- 
utterance segment, such variations are usu- 
ally too slight to be detected by means of 
the ruler which we have selected for meas- 
uring the values of the terms of those 
relationships, whereas the application of the 
same ruler to T-pitch movement reveals 
much subphonemic variation. 

1.4.4. The tonal stuff of song is organized 
in scales. Scalar inventory—that is, the 
number of tones and their placement rela- 
tive to one another—varies from song to 
song and from section to section within a 
single song. The scalar inventories deter- 
mined for the various songs through nota- 
tion of these songs are not amenable to 
operations of reduction whereby smaller 
numbers of scalar units are derived. On the 
basis of certain distributional regularities a 
kind of reduction is possible; the result is 
not a decrease in the size of scalar inven- 
tories, but rather a method of indicating a 
certain aspect of the placement of tones with 
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respect to immediately neighboring tones 
(2.1). (An example of a scale is that of the 
song section from which the examples given 
above are drawn: 0, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9.) 

The longest S-tone sequence showing an 
internal organization is much longer than 
any comparable T-tone unit. As an illus- 
tration of such a sequence we give S-tones 
in the order in which they occur in one sec- 
tion of one of the songs of our corpus. (The 
formal reality of this section is guaranteed 
by the fact that it is part A of a song whose 
structure is AAB.) The tones are: 00797 
§6502005975755755537555 
37555375553353333355302 
020. 

This paper is not primarily concerned with 
musicological analysis; however, a few ob- 
servations are made. The section begins 
and ends with 0. As it proceeds the follow- 
ing tones are involved: 975 (and others), 
75, 753, 53, 20. 

One and the same S-morph may in the 
same section appear with various S-tones. 
For example, in the section whose S-tones 
have just been quoted, na J appears vari- 
ously with S-tones 0, 2-0, 5-3. 

We conclude that the tonal components 
of song and talk form or belong to different 
systems. It is shown in following sections 
that these systems on occasion display 
certain isomorphisms. 


2. We consider now the question whether 
the relative placements (pitchwise) of a 
given S-tone with respect to neighboring 
S-tones in some way reflect the T-tone 
components of the T-morph cognate with 
the S-morph which the S-tone in question 
accompanies. 

2.1. For some songs a set of quasi-rules 
can be stated whereby it is possible to de- 
rive with a high degree of certainty from 
the S-tones accompanying a sequence of S- 
morphs the tonal components of the cor- 
responding sequence of cognate T-morphs. 

Before’ proceeding to the statement of 
such a set of rules, it is necessary to note 
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certain formal features of the melodies of 
the songs of our corpus. 

A PEAK sequence is defined as a sequence 
of identical tones the first and last of which 
either are both lower than or else are both 
higher than the tones by which they are 
respectively preceded and followed. The 
term peak sequence is intended to include 
the case of a peak tone, a single tone which 
is either higher than or lower than both of 
the tones to which it is contiguous. All 
sequences of identical tones which are not 
peak are referred to as MEDIAN, A median 
sequence may consist of a single median 
tone. 

There is a severe limitation on the combi- 
natorial possibilities of scalar tones. This 
imitation can be stated as follows: 

The number of median sequences which 
separate successive peak sequences ranges 
in some songs from none to one and in other 
songs from none to two. In other words, the 
melodies of some of these songs can be re- 
duced to various combinations of high, 
higher mid, lower mid, and low and the 
melodies of others to various combinations 
of high, mid, and low. 

2.2. The members of a /’/-sequence (or 
more exactly a sequence of S-morphs cog- 
nate with T-morphs displaying /’/) or those 
of a /‘/-sequence are not necessarily all sung 
on the same S-tone. However, in certain 
songs the syllables of a /’/-sequence are 
nearly always all sung on higher S-tones than 
are the syllables of a contiguous /‘/-sequence. 

To illustrate the manner in which S-tones 
and T-tones may be correlated, correlations 
are given for the song section whose S-tones 
were given above under 1.4.4. In order to 
state the T-tone correspondence for a given 
S-tone, it is usually necessary to consider 
several aspects of its relationship to neigh- 
boring tones. 

(1) Its placement with respect to con- 
tiguous tones—whether it is H(igh), M(id), 
or L(ow). In the illustrative song section, 
all L = /‘/ (for exception, see 2.4). Some H, 
namely, all H other than those treated 
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under (2) and (3) below = /’/ (for excep- 
tion, see 2.4). Those H which = /’/ are 
labelled u. All M which appear between 
immediately preceding H and immedately 
following L = /’/—these M are labelled 
mM—and all other M—labelled M@— = /‘/ 
(for exception, see 2.4). 

(2) Its placement in the scale. Tones 0 and 
2 always = /‘/. Some H are 2; these are 
labelled H. 

(3) Its placement with respect to non- 
contiguous tones. In a sequence H, M L 
H, where both H, and M are higher than 
H,, Hy = /‘/. Such H are labelled H. 

In summary: H, M = /’/; L, M, H, H” 
= 

2.3. Text and correlations. (Phonemes in 
parentheses appear in T-version but not in 


S-version.) 
na 0 L I 
ho 0 L indeed 
?0- 7 M I 
-w6(h)- 97 HM hunt 
-me(-n) 5650 LH ML be going 
na 20 AL I 
ho 0 L indeed 
?0- 5 M I 
-pé- 9 H deer 
-w6(h)- 7 M hunt 
-me(-n) 5 L be going 
he-n* 7 H those 
4n* 5 L it is that 
?0- 5 L I 


indeed 

I 

hunt 
-me(-n) 02020 LHLHL be going 

I’m going hunting; I’m going deer hunting; 
this I have said; my wife makes piki and corn- 
meal for me which I take as provisions when I 
go hunting. 

2.4 Note that there are some instances 
(marked *) in which the formulation pre- 
sented in 2.2 does not hold; the correlations 
hold in roughly six-sevenths of the instances. 


-ti H say 
dan* 5 M that’s what 
ga* 5 M indeed 
na- 538 ML I 
-vi- 7 H 7 
-son- 5 M wife 
-di 5 M actor 
mowé* 53 ML piki 
dim- 7 H she for me 
-pa 5 M make 
di 5 M and 
kenci 538 ML cornmeal 
dim- 7 H she for me 
-pa 5 M make 
di 5 M and 
he(?) 5 M that 
yan* 3 L it is that 
ho 3 L indeed 
dé- 5 H I for myself 
-hagi- 33 LL provisions 
-hon 3 L be taking 
di 3 L and 

3 L 

5 H 

53 HM 
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CULTURAL MATRIX OF SINGING AND CHANTING IN TEWA PUEBLOS* 
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0. Preface 
1. Rio Grande Tewa songs and dances 
1.1 of katcinas under secret societies 
1.2 of communal cermonies under moiety 
priests 
1.3 of animai impersonation, etc., under 
secret societies 
1.4 of entertainment type 
1.5 of non-indigenous origin 
2. Arizona Tewa songs and dances 
2.1 of katcinas, under kiva groups 
2.2 of secret societies 
2.3 of secular nature, as buffalo and deer 
dances 


3. Chanting and speech-making 


0. A separation of the Rio Grande Tewa 
from their linguistic relatives in Arizona 
is essential in discussing virtually all aspects 
of Tewa culture. This is because of impor- 
tant differences in social and ceremonial 
organization between the two groups. These 
differences are the result of a separation 
of more than 250 years and of a residence 
of the Arizona Tewa among neighbors of 
a radically different culture. Most striking 
of these differences is that the Arizona 
Tewa have no vestige of the Spanish- 
Catholic tradition, although their ances- 
tors were under Spanish domination for 
about 100 years. In addition, a number of 
borrowed patterns from their Hopi neigh- 
bors distinguished them from the New 
Mexico Tewa Pueblos. 

In this paper, we will first present the 
context of singing and chanting in the 


*The materials contained in this paper were 
obtained in field studies made possible by the 
Social Science Research Council’s Southwestern 
Project on Psycholinguistics and the Graduate 
School, Northwestern University. Acknowledge- 
ment of this assistance is made with appreciation. 


Rio Grande Tewa Pueblos and then sketch 
briefly the Arizona Tewa ceremonial system. 


1. The Rio Grande Tewa Pueblos, and 
generally all Rio Grande Pueblos, have 
two ceremonial systems, one native or in- 
digenous and the other Spanish or Spanish- 
Mexican. These patterns have been dis- 
cussed in greater detail elsewhere;! I will, 
therefore, present only a bare outline of 
Tewa ceremonialism. 


1.1. Native Rio Grande Pueblo ceremo- 
nial practices may be divided into four areas 
or categories, ranging from sacred to secu- 
lar. The most sacred ceremonies are those 
associated with the masked katcina cult 
and the secret societies. The rituals which 
deal with initiation as well as the prepara- 
tions preceding a presentation of a public 
or semipublic ceremony are carefully 
guarded and restricted to members and 
novitiates only. The masked katcina dance 
itself, may be witnessed by town’s people 
and admittance might also be extended 
to visiting Pueblo Indians whose pueblos 
have katcina ceremonies. Similarly a cere- 
mony of the secret societies, usually in- 
volving a dance, is open to the entire 
pueblo. Masked dances and the ceremonies 
of the secret societies are held in the kiva 
or within a large room owned by the society 
or by a member of it. Formerly, katcina 
dances were also performed in mountain 
and hill retreats, or even in the Pueblo 
plaza, if properly safeguarded. The large 
influx of white populations have made the 
use of these more exposed places impracti- 


1 Edward P. Dozier, Rio Grande Pueblo Cere- 
monial Patterns, New Mexico Quarterly Review, 
summer number (1957). 
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cal, however, and katcina ceremonies are 
now restricted to the kiva. 

Rio Grande Pueblo katcina dances con- 
sist of a more or less stationary file of 
dancers and an accompanying group who 
dance and prance around them. The sta- 
tionary group do the singing and move 
their feet and body in unison with the 
songs. A description of dancing and cos- 
tuming will take more time than I have 
allotted for this paper. Let me say simply, 
however, that the line dancers are very 
much like those of the Hopi Indians. Since 
Hopi katcina dances are open to white 
visitors, I’m sure they are familiar to many 
anthropologists either from actual observa- 
tion or from the numerous descriptions to 
be found in the literature. The side dancers 
appear, however, to be a unique feature of 
Rie Grande Pueblos, but in costuming 
they are similar to the line dancers and 
both resemble, in broad outlines, Hopi 
and Zuni katcina types. 

Katcina and secret society songs and 
chants are the most sacred and form the 
core of Rio Grande Pueblo music; unfortu- 
nately we have no records of them. They 
are similar to Hopi songs and as I am not 
a musicologist I am not prepared to discuss 
their technical characteristics. To an un- 
trained observer they are low-pitched, less 
lively and possess considerably more words 
than other Tewa songs. A set of new songs 
and words are composed for each occasion 
of a katcina ceremony. Indeed, there seems 
to be a definite aversion to singing the same 
song and words among all Rio Grande 
Pueblos for public or semi-public dances 
within the native ceremonial system. A com- 
pletely new set of songs and words, but 
fitted to a prescribed rhythmic mold, is 
composed for each occasion. 

The composition of new songs and words 
does not apply, however, to the chants 
and songs of the secret societies. Extreme 
care is made to teach novitiates into these 
societies the exact melody as well as the 
proper sequence of words. The songs, per- 
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haps more properly chants, of the secret 
societies are sung while the particular society 
is at ‘work’. The ‘work’ of a society con- 
sists of erecting a simple floor painting and 
an equally simple slat altar containing the 
fetishes and other sacred objects of the 
society. Such an altar is erected for seasonal 
retreats and during the performance of a 
semipublic or public ceremony by the 
society. 

The ritualistic practices of the katcina 
and secret societies are the essence of Rio 
Grande Pueblo ceremonialism. This area 
of culture is veiled behind an iron curtain 
more formidable than any devised by 
modern nations. The mere suspicion that 
an Indian has revealed information in this 
area of ceremonialism brings the war cap- 
tains, guardians of Pueblo customs, to the 
Indian’s house. If the suspect cannot clear 
himself to the complete satisfaction of these 
officers he is punished severely and in the 
past was often executed. Modern accul- 
turative pressures have brought an end 
to these drastic measures in two or three 
villages, but the majority of the Rio Grande 
pueblos are still strongly oriented in the 
traditional pattern. Unfortunately, too, the 
pueblos which have lifted their iron-curtains 
expose ethnographic data of such little 
value that it would hardly excite the ethnol- 
ogist. 


1.2. The second category of ceremonies 
in the native system are those which are 
communal in nature and which are under 
the supervision of the moiety priests. All 
able-bodied individuals are required to take 
part in the dance, or to help in other ways 
to make the ceremony successful. Costuming 
and preparations for these ceremonies take 
place in the kiva and whites and all out- 
siders are excluded. The dance, itself, is 
given in the plaza and may be viewed by 
visiting Indians and whites. The best known 
of these dances among whites are the so- 
called ‘Tablita’ or ‘Corn’ dances performed 
in all of the Rio Grande pueblos and which 
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have become the standard Saint’s Day 
dance in virtually all of the pueblos. Be- 
sides the ‘Corn’ dances there are a variety 
of other communal dances. In this category 
are the male dances in single file, dancing 
to their own singing and with only a gourd 
rattle for accompaniment. White? and Par- 
sons’ have referred to these dances as mask- 
less katcina dances and, indeed, they do 
resemble katcina dances. One may surmise 
that masks were removed in order to ap- 
pease Spanish civil and church officials who 
were particularly offended by Pueblo kat- 
cina dances. 

Every performance of a dance of category 
two requires the composition of a new set 
of song and words. There is no great secrecy 
about the songs and dances and some of 
them have been recorded on records and 
by other mechanical devices. To my ears 
the songs sound livelier than katcina songs 
and with considerable more variation in 
melody and general style. Since these songs 
have been recorded it is possible to learn 
about their technical characteristics; al- 
though I do not know of any specific 
studies. 


1.3. A third group of dances within the 
native ceremonial system are those under 
the supervision of secret societies. Again 
the part of preparation and costuming 
takes place in society houses or the home 
of the society leader and cannot be observed 
by the uninitiated. Society dances are small, 
involving usually less than a dozen indi- 
viduals and are accompanied by a chorus 
of singers and a double-headed drum. The 
popular animal dances of the Rio Grande 
pueblo fall in this category. These dances 
and songs frequently contain many Plains 
Indian features and innovations are added 
constantly. Among the Tewa, in recent 


2 Leslie White, The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, 
New Mexico, pp. 99-100, Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, No. 43 (1935). 

3E. C. Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, pp. 
782-89. University of Chicago Press, Vol. IT (1939). 
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years, the ban on photographs for this 
group of dances has been lifted and numer- 
our recordings exist of the songs. Unfortu- 
nately our knowledge of Rio Grande Pueblo 
music has been based on these records, 
whereas the general characteristics of Rio 
Grande Pueblo music may be more properly 
sought in the songs and chants of the two 
categories already described. 


1.4. Finally a number of purely enter- 
tainment type dances may also be linked 
to the native ceremonial system. These 
dances differ from the former in that the 
permitted variations and innovations are 
virtually unlimited. There is a strong pan- 
Indian flavor to them. The round dances 
of the Plains type are conspicuous, but 
there are a variety of others. These dances 
are usually arranged and presented by 
groups of young Indians during the winter, 
especially during the Christmas season. In 
recent years many of the Pueblo Indians 
have gone to summer resort camps to put 
on ‘authentic’ Indian dances. Dances im- 
provised in such locations for tourists are 
later performed in the pueblo and form a 
substantial portion of the dances in this 
category. Dress and costuming are fre- 
quently elaborated by the addition of mir- 
rors, dyed feathers and sleigh bells. Dance 
patterns and songs exhibit similar unlimited 
restriction for innovation. Yet despite all of 
these liberties for originality, the dance and 
song patterns reveal essentially Pueblo or 
pan-Indian elements rather than Spanish or 
Euro-American features. 

The final area of Pueblo ceremonialism— 
that associated with the introduced Spanish 
or Spanish-Mexican Indian system—con- 
trasts strikingly with the dances and songs 
already described. These dances or cere- 
monies are closely fitted to the Catholic 
Church calendar and are definitely of Euro- 
pean or perhaps of Mexican-Indian pro- 
venience. Most prominent among these 
dances is the Matachina pageant. Cos- 
tuming, dancing, music, indeed the very 
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theme of the pageant, depicting the victory 
of good over evil, is completely incongruous 
with ceremonies of the native system. The 
Matachina pageant is well described in a 
number of publications and I will not take 
the time here to discuss it,* suffice to say 
that two Mexican musicians are employed- 
a guitar and violin player! The Sandaro or 
‘hobby horse’ dance is another dance or 
pageant of this category. According to 
Pueblo mythology, the Sandaro dance was 
introduced by Poseyemu, an Indian god 
from the south, identified curiously, with 
Montezuma. Poseyemu is reported to have 
arrived in the Pueblo country long before 
the Spaniards; he foretold the coming of 
Europeans and instructed the Indians to 
receive the newcomers courteously and hos- 
pitably, but not to surrender their own 
indigenous religion and customs. 

There may be one or two Sandaro dancers. 
The sole accompaniment is an Indian-made 
snare-drum, beaten by two drum sticks. A 
description of the Santo Domingo version 
of this dance by Leslie White’ would apply 
equally as well for the Tewa horse dance. 


2. We may now sketch the Arizona Tewa 
ceremonial system briefly. A major differ- 
ence is the complete absence of the Spanish- 
Catholic system of ceremonies, but there 
are other important variations. Among Ari- 
zona Tewa, Katcina dances and society 
activities do not have the communal aspects 
discussed for the Rio Grande Tewa. Thus 
the large group dances of category two 
ceremonies which are initiated and man- 
aged by the moiety priest societies, are 
absent. There is no organization which 
unites the village as a whole, except an 
annual gathering of clan heads at the Winter 


4Tula Kurath, Mexican Moriscas: A Problem 
in Dance Acculturation. Journal of American 
Folklore, April-June, pp. 92-93 and 101 (1949); 
see also, E. C. Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion 
pp. 852-55 (1939), and Bessie and May G. Evans, 
American Indian Dance Steps, pp. 73ff., (New 
York, 1931). 

5 Ibid. pp. 149-55. 
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solstice which is temporary and has no 
authority to organize the village for com- 
munal activities. 


2.1. The primary emphasis of the cere- 
monial system is on katcina dances and, as 
among the Hopi, these dances are managed 
and presented by kiva groups. Since there 
are only two kivas at Tewa village, katcina 
dances appear to operate like the Rio 
Grande Tewa, but this is only a superficial 
resemblance; the recruitment and compo- 
sition of katcina dances follow the Hopi 
pattern, only the specific kiva group is 
responsible for their enactment and the 
community as a whole is not involved. 

A second category of ceremonies consist 
of society ceremonies or dances. The society 
and its ceremonies, as among the Hopi, 
are ‘owned’ and managed by a clan whose 
leaders determine when such ceremonies 
are to be given. A society does not restrict 
membership to the members of the clan 
which owns it, but its head or chief priest is 
always a member of the clan. 

Both katcina and secret society cere- 
monies have secret and public aspects. 
The secret portion of a ceremony involves 
the periodic prayer retreats of the society, 
the erection of an altar prior to a public 
ceremony, and the costuming of the dancers 
and participants. The public feature of the 
ceremony is held either in the village court- 
yard or in the kiva and is open to both 
Indian and white visitors. 


2.2. The final category of Arizona Tewa 
ceremonies are the social dances. These 
are secular performances and may be ini- 
tiated by any man or woman who will 
assume the responsibility of selecting the 
dances, arranging song and dance re- 
hearsals and setting the time for its public 
presentation. Social dances consist of small 
group dances and among the Arizona Tewa 
they typically consist of buffalo and deer 
dances, although ‘war’ dances are also pop- 
ular. These dances, as among the Rio 
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Grande Tewa, reveal numerous innovations 
and have ‘Plains’ or pan-Indian character- 
istics. 

A comparative note on Eastern and West- 
ern Pueblo singing and chanting deserves 
special attention. Chanting is not a con- 
spicuous part of Tewa music. Whether 
this general statement will apply for Rio 
Grande Pueblos, generally, I cannot say. 
I suspect, however, that chanting plays a 
much less important role in the Eastern 
Pueblos than among the Hopi and, I pre- 
sume, Zuni. Among the Tewa,Tumahe, a 
form of speech-making appears to substitute 
for the kind of chants described for Hopi 
by Voegelin and Euler.® 

Freire-Marreco an early student of the 
Pueblos described Tewa speech-making very 
aptly: She reports:’ 


Tumahe ... are the formulas couched in more 
or less archaic language which are used at meetings 
of the governor’s council and the cacique’s general 
meetings, at public works—in fact at all public 
functions. These formulas are learned by heart, 
either by listening to more experienced speakers 
or by taking actual lessons from elder relatives 
and friends. 

...The conventional style approved was 
smooth, low-voiced, unemphatic: orginality of 
form was to be avoided, and the object was to 
clothe originality of matter in traditional form, so 
as to be able to say of any proposal “‘all this I 
heard from your fathers and uncles”’. 


Freire-Marreco speculates on the origin 
of Tewa speech-making: (zbid.) 


Obviously this style of oratory arose out of the 
physical conditions of meetings. It was the speech 
not of men standing in the open air, nor of men 
sitting around a table, but of men sitting on a 
house floor—perhaps even on the floor of a cave— 
knees up, heads bent, arms clasped round knees or 
hidden in blankets. Pressure of knees on dia- 
phragm subdued the voice; gesture was imprac- 


6 C. F. Voegelin and Robert C. Euler, Introduc- 
tion to Hopi Chants, Journal of American Folk- 
lore, April-June pp. 115-36 (1957). 

7 Barbara Freire-Marreco, manuscript on Santa 
Clara Indian Pueblo n.d. 
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ticable; facial and vocal expression were limited, 
and inaffective in the dim light. 


I suspect that rather than the physical 
environment, it was the general Pueblo 
reluctance to be assertive and conspicuous 
which was responsible for the subdued 
oratorical style. Indeed, for the progres- 
sive Winter moiety of Santa Clara Pueblo 
who had been considerably influenced by 
Spanish and Plains Indian contacts, Freire- 
Marreco remarked: 


At the Winter side meetings, on the contrary, 
the men sat on chairs, wore “citizen dress’? and 
had their hands free to gesticulate: naturally they 
had developed a louder, more emphatic and more 
familiar style of oratory. 


Songs and chants are an important area 
of research to which Voegelin has recently 
directed our attention.’ While working on 
this paper from my own field notes, I was 
dismayed that I had so little information 
on the subject. A search for materials on 
Pueblo music in the ethnographic literature 
also revealed essentially negative results. 
Even descriptive information of a non- 
technical nature is hard to come by; yet 
materials of this kind can be extremely 
useful. Information on songs and chants 
will not only disclose characteristics of 
Pueblo music, but may give us valuable 
insights into the psychological traits of the 
Pueblos and the degree to which they have 
been influenced by Plains, Spanish and 
Anglo-American cultures. For example: 
Whereas, I had noticed a few instances of 
speech-making among the Arizona Tewa, I 
was particularly impressed by the greater 
number of occasions when chanting was 
employed. It would be interesting to know 
what the incidence of speech-making is 
among Hopi, Hopi-Tewa and the Rio 
Grande Pueblos. I suspect that it is much 
higher in the east, but whether this may be 
attributed to Plains, Spanish or to Anglo- 
American contacts and influences is a prob- 
lem only research specifically designed for 
the purpose can answer. 
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ON TAGMEMES, NEE GRAMEMES 
KeEnneEtH L. PIKE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


0. Scope 

1. Gram(m)eme vs. tagmeme 

2. The new use of tagmemes 

3. Bloomfield’s tagmeme 

4. Grammar UNITS vs. grammar RELATIONS 


0. Some recent concepts concerning uni- 
versal grammar which we have begun to 
develop in the Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics and at the University of Michigan 
have already proved fruitful. They have 
helped to provide a theoretical framework 
into which many hitherto awkward odds 
and ends of linguistic data fit as essential— 
even crucial—parts of a total view of lan- 
guage structure; they have implied and 
pointed the way to analytical procedures 
which have already proved helpful in the 
solving of some difficult problems on the 
field, both of phonology and of grammar; 
and they have provided the background 
against which our pedagogy for the teaching 
of syntactic analysis has been effectively 
revised. 


1. Strenuous objection has arisen, how- 
ever, on etymological grounds, to the neo- 
logisms with which we have labelled some 
of our units. The objection is centered 
around the term ‘grameme’, though it ap- 
plies to various of the other terms which we 
have so far used. We had patterned grameme 
to echo the first part of the word ‘gram- 
matical,’ as a unit of grammar, but for 
scholars prefering consistent Greek models 
it seemed to refer to writing, as in ‘spectro- 
gram,’ and so to be confusing as well as 
being objectionable. After Adelaide Hahn’s 
objections to the term, raised in connec- 
tion with a paper presented by Robert 
Longacre! at the summer meeting of the 


1A paper on the analysis of the Hebrew verb 
from a tagmemic point of view, unpublished. 


Linguistic Society of America, 1956, we 
tried adding an extra ‘m’ to the term for 
the publications which appeared in the 
International Journal of American Linguis- 
tics for July of 1957. This, we thought, 
would heighten the orthographic relation 
between ‘grammeme’ and ‘grammatical’ so 
as to take care of the difficulty. I am in- 
debted to Bernard Bloch for urging us to 
go considerably further and to attempt to 
replace this term completely. 

A number of my colleagues and I agreed 
that it would be better to change our terms 
at this point in the interest of promoting 
closer terminological unity in the field. It 
appeared to us that, if we persisted in the 
use of this kind of neologism, numerous 
scholars would not be prepared to use 
such terms even when dealing with closely 
related concepts. This could easily result 
in a division in the field in which an un- 
healthy feeling of partisanship might de- 
velop, centered around such terms. It 
seemed much better to utilize labels which 
would be more widely acceptable to persons 
who might happen to be interested in 
comparable approaches.? We have, there- 
fore, abandoned the term grammeme and 
replaced it with Bloomfield’s term ‘tag- 
meme.’ It also appears probable that we 
should replace the term ‘uttereme’ (for 
‘utterance-eme’) with ‘syntagmeme.’ 

In order to make the nonlinguistic be- 
havioral analysis more readily accessible 
to linguistic readers it seemed as if a further 
terminological expedient might be helpful. 
Instead of using ‘acteme’ as the over-all 

2We already have among us a situation in 
which some scholars number English intonation 
from top to bottom levels, and others from bottom 
to top. If by some modification of terminology at 
this point we could avoid a comparable situation 


arising on the terminological front, we wanted to 
do so. 
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term for a minimum segment of contras- 
tive activity (whether on a verbal or non- 
verbal front) we could use a prefix B rep- 
presenting ‘behavior’ and speak of a ‘B- 
phoneme.’ Similarly, ‘motifeme’ could be 
replaced by ‘B-morpheme,’ and ‘behavior- 
eme’ would in principle likewise be re- 
placeable with ‘B-syntagmeme.’ Some of 
these replacements, though useful to a 
linguist, might ultimately be much less 
useful to anthropologists if and when they 
should become interested in this type of 
approach so that we are still not certain 
as to what should be done in this latter 
terminological stage. 

The adoption of the term tagmeme, how- 
ever, has now raised a further problem. 
How can we indicate more clearly than 
we have done* the relationship between 
the concept which we are labelling tagmeme 
and that which Bloomfield was working 
with under the same label? 

There are numerous differences between 
Bloomfield’s usage and ours. One differ- 
ence is to be found in Bloomfield’s im- 
plied analogy of PHONEME:MORPHEME = 
TAXEME:TAGMEME, OF PHONEME:TAXEME = 
MORPHEME: TAGMEME. The manner in which 
we arrived at our concepts is different, and 
relevant at this point. Bloomfield was ex- 
ploring the relationship of meaningless to 
meaningful units and working therefore with 
phoneme in-relation-to-morpheme as his 
basic productive analogy. From this he 
postulated the ratio of taxeme to tagmeme 
—in which taxeme was to be meaning- 
less, and to build up into tagmemes some- 
what as phoneme sequences built up into 
morphemes.* 

I first attempted to work within this 


3Cf. Kenneth L. Pike, Gramemic Theory, 
General Linguistics 2.39-40, 1957, and idem., 
Language in Relation to a Unified Theory of the 
Structure of Human Behavior (Preliminary edi- 
tion, Part I, Glendale, 1954), p. 155. 

* Leonard Bloomfield (New York, 1933), p. 166: 
‘A taxeme is in grammar what a phoneme is in the 
lexicon—namely, the smallest unit of form;’ on 
p. 264 there is an outline of the parallel relation- 
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framework, but found many contradictions 
in which the supposedly-meaningless tax- 
emes of order, modulation, phonetic modi- 
fication, and selection were treated as mean- 
ingful by Bloomfield in various contexts. I 
pointed out this problem and attempted to 
salvage the Bloomfieldian tagmeme (1) by 
an appropriate modification of definition 
and (2) by making explicit the necessity of 
treating all such matters—and linguistics 
in general—within a hierarchical or pyrami- 
dal framework.® 

Further difficulties arose, however, as I 
tried to apply this modification of Bloom- 
field’s tagmeme. The lack of parallelism 
between the taxeme types, and the awk- 
wardness of tagmemic labelling of higher 
layers of structure led me to abandon it 
and turn to greener pastures. 

It was several years later (1948), in re- 
turning again to problems of grammatical 
structure, that my approach to the gram- 
meme emerged. I was casting about for 
something of interest to work on. I asked 
myself the question as to whether there 
might possibly be some structural unit of 
high relevance to grammatical analysis com- 
parable to the phoneme in the phonological 
sphere. Might there not be some such unit 
implied in the practical treatment of gram- 
mar just as the phoneme had for centuries 
been implied in practical orthographical 
work prior to specific phonemic analysis 
as such? I decided to pretend that there 
might be such a unit, call it the ‘grammeme’ 
(after ‘grammar’) and search for it. I tried 
all kinds of approaches that I could think 
of, but began to get best results when I 
attempted to build artificial language prob- 
lems which had sharply different structures 
but identical morpheme inventories. This 
was an attempt to reach in grammar the 
kind of results obtained by Sapir when he 


ships of meaningless phoneme and taxeme with 
meaningful morpheme and tagmeme. 

5 In an article entitled Taxemes and Immediate 
Constituents, Language 19.65-82 (1943). 
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used a single list of phones to construct two 
distinct artificial phonological systems. 

With the morpheme inventory constant, 
various variables still remained: word order, 
number of basic distribution classes, mem- 
bership in these classes, morphophonemic 
changes, and so on. It was in working 
with these variables, in this kind of frame- 
work, that the grammeme theory developed. 
It had no immediate connection with my 
previous struggles with Bloomfield’s tag- 
meme—and it did not occur to me that I 
might profitably use this term. 

For a number of years, therefore, there 
appeared to be little direct relation be- 
tween Bloomfield’s tagmeme and my 
grammemic unit. (We did, of course, deal 
with many of the same parts, as we shall 
see presently.) In retrospect, however, it 
now appears that Bloomfield was in one 
specific respect attempting to do that which 
I have also been working on—and it is 
perhaps this fact which makes it useful to 
use the tagmeme label for the new unit as 
well as the old: He appears to have been 
attempting to locate a unit of grammar 
which was distinct from a unit of lexicon. 
He was looking for a unit of grammatical 
form, a tagmeme, which would be different 
from lexical forms as such. As he phrases 
it: 


A phonetic form with its meaning is a linguistic 
form; a tactic form with its meaning is a gram- 
matical form. When we have occasion to contrast 
the purely lexical character of a linguistic form 
with the habits of arrangement to which it is 
subject, we shall speak of it as a lexical form. In 
the case of lexical forms, we have defined the 
smallest meaningful units as morphemes, and 
their meanings as sememes; in the same way, the 
smallest meaningful units of grammatical form 
may be spoken of as tagmemes, and their meanings 
as episememes (166). 


Here I could make some comparable 
statements: My tagmeme is a unit of 
grammar; it can be expressed ultimately 


6 Edward Sapir, 1925, in Selected Writings, pp. 
35-40. 
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only in terms of formulas, not in terms of 
phonemes. Morphemes, on the other hand, 
and units of the lexical hierarchy beyond 
the morpheme (specific phrases or idioms, 
or specific paragraphs, poems, or conversa- 
tions) can be expressed in terms of 
phonemes. We are agreed, then, as to the 
goal of finding a grammatical unit distinct 
from a lexical unit. 


2. I would emphasize that in my view 
these units of grammar (which I shall call 
tagmemes from here on) enter into a hier- 
archy of tagmemes and tagmeme sequences, 
but that this hierarchy is distinct from 
but related to the lexical hierarchy made 
up of specific morphemes and morpheme 
sequences. This is but part of the outlook 
which views a sentence as analyzable simul- 
taneously into three hierarchies—a lexical 
hierarchy, a phonological hierarchy, and 
a grammatical hierarchy. The lexical hier- 
archy has the morpheme as its minimum, 
with unitary morpheme sequences or specific 
morpheme collocations at higher levels in 
the hierarchy. The phonological hierarchy 
would have either the phoneme or the 
contrastive feature of the phoneme as its 
minimum unit, with syllables, stress groups, 
pause groups, breath groups, rhetorical 
periods, etc., as higher-level units of that 
hierarchy. The grammatical hierarchy has 
the tagmeme as its minimum, with various 
kinds of tagmemic constructions as higher- 
layered units in the hierarchy. This set of 
basic concepts—three simple hierarchies 
with their borders in part independently 
variable—allows for treatment of an enor- 
mous complexity of relationships with sim- 
plicity and elegance. 

In order to demonstrate another crucial 
difference between our tagmeme and that 
of Bloomfield it is necessary to indicate 
the manner in which slot and distribution 
class are relevant to our tagmemic view. 
The emphasis upon both slot and distribu- 
tion class is important to our viewpoint, 
and contrasts sharply with two other possi- 
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ble viewpoints. In one possible idealized 
schematic view—which I shall call basically 
a ‘class view’ in contradistinction to a 
tagmemic view—the basic grammatical ele- 
ment is the morpheme class itself (or a 
composite class of morphemes and 
morpheme sequences, etc.). Perhaps no one 
follows this schematic approach exclu- 
sively and consistently, though emphasis 
in this direction can be seen in some of the 
work by Charles C. Fries’ or of other 
scholars such as Zellig Harris.2 In work 
reflecting this view, formulas for sentence 
structures would be couched in terms of 
symbols for word classes (or morpheme 
classes, phrase classes, etc.), and would 
appear to be something like the following: 
N V N (which is to be read as ‘a Noun- 
Verb-Noun construction’). 

A second idealized schematic approach 
we call a ‘function view.’ Here the basic 
grammatical elements are grammatical- 
functional-semantic entities, such as sub- 
ject, or object, or other type. The idealized 
functional unit might normally have—but 
would not be required to have—a consistent 
type of class member exercising that func- 
tion. Here, again, probably no one does—or 
can—strictly follow this approach and 
arrive at structural results. Nevertheless 


some of the work of Otto Jespersen® in its — 


symbolization may point in this general 
direction. In work reflecting this view we 
might expect to find basic formulas some- 
thing like the following: S O P (which is to 
be read ’a Subject-Object-Predicate struc- 
ture’). 

Tagmemics, as I see it, should work with 
neither of these schematic views by itself, 
nor should it reject them as components. 
It combines the two. A tagmeme, in my 
view, always has as one of its basic charac- 
teristics a correlation between a functional 
slot and a morpheme (or morpheme- 


7 The Structure of English (New York, 1952). 
8 Methods in Structural Linguistics (Chicago, 
1951). 

® Cf. Analytical Syntax (Copenhagen, 1937). 
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sequence, etc.) distribution class. Every 
tagmeme has a function within some larger 
structure. These functional relations can 
often be labelled semantically, though at 
times no semantic component can be identi- 
fied. Each tagmeme, in this view, is mani- 
fested by a limited number of morphemes 
or morpheme sequences. These morphemes 
or morpheme sequences are not necessarily 
restricted to the one tagmeme but- may 
occur as manifesting other tagmemes as 
well, as John may manifest tagmemes of 
goal and of subject-as-actor in English. The 
distribution class of such morphemes or 
morpheme sequences is specifically defined 
in reference to the one or more tagmemes 
which it may manifest (as well as by its in- 
ternal structuring in terms of included 
manifested tagmemes where morpheme- 
sequence types are involved). Similarly, the 
tagmeme is itself in part defined by the 
morpheme class or morpheme-sequence 
class which manifests it. Thus there is a 
reciprocal relation between a morphemic 
distribution class on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, the functional slot mani- 
fested by that class. It is this slot-class 
correlation which gives a characteristic 
flavor to our tagmemic approach. Tagmemic 
formulas are likely to reflect this crucial re- 
lationship as follows: 

SN PV ON (which is to be read as ‘a struc- 
ture containing three tagmemes, of which 
the first and third contain Noun as a mani- 
festing class, with the second manifested by 
the verb class, while the functional tagme- 
mic slots are respectively Subject, Predi- 
cate and Object’). 

When the fillers—the manifesting dis- 
tribution classes—of these slots happen to 
be morphemically complex, furthermore, 
the formulas can reflect this complexity 
in terms of hierarchical formulas showing 
these relationships. 


3. If, now, we return to Bloomfield’s 
tagmeme, certain further differences are 
clear: Bloomfield lacked the concept of a 
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slot-class correlation as the principle and 
essential characteristic of tagmemic form. 
Rather any grammatical characteristic was 
labelled a tagmeme provided it were mean- 
ingful. Thus a number of items which we 
would treat only as components of tagmemes 
are treated by him as tagmemes. For ex- 
ample, among the ‘three tagmemes’ of 
Duchess! is the ‘selection of a substantive 
expression’ (168). It is not clear here how he 
relates the tagmeme to (a) the lexical form 
duchess! as such, (b) the lexical form as a 
member of a distributional class, (c) the 
process of selection of the form, (d) the 
process of selection of the class, (e) the 
relevant result of selection of form, or of 
form as member of the class. None of these 
would be a tagmeme in our approach; the 
distribution class would be a contrastive 
feature of this tagmeme (as it is of other 
tagmemes), and the manifesting member 
(the occurring member) of the class would 
be manifesting the tagmeme by filling the 
tagmemic slot. (A similar illustration occurs 
on 166 where there is mentioned a ‘tagmeme 
of selection by which infinitive forms are 
marked off as a form-class’.) 

Order, in our description, would be only a 
contrastive feature of a tagmeme, but 
tagmemes of order occur implicitly in 
Bloomfield’s work. Thus ‘Selection,’ ‘Order,’ 
‘Modulation,’ and ‘Phonetic Modification’ 
are his basic types of taxemes (167-68), of 
which three are meaningful—and so lead to 
their specific treatment as tagmemes—in 
the utterance Duchess!. The item of selec- 
tion we have just mentioned, and is quite 
clearly identified by him as a tagmeme. The 
recognition of the tagmeme of order is ob- 
scured by his change of term from order to 
that of tagmeme of ‘arrangement.’ The 
change seems to be due to the fact that 
under ‘order’ he was referring to the se- 
quence of one morpheme after another (-ess 
after duke), whereas under ‘arrangement’ he 
refers to the double order of duke before 
-ess and -ess after duke. 

For the same utterance Bloomfield sets 
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forth a tagmeme of ‘exclamatory final pitch.’ 
In our materials, pitch morphemes become 
part of a coexistent suprasegmental system 
with its own tagmemes. 

Bloomfield furthermore combines various 
components (taxemes) into complexes of 
various types; each complex he may call a 
tagmeme. He states, for example, that ‘The 
power or wealth of a language consists of 
the morphemes and the tagmemes (sentence- 
types, constructions, and substitutions)’ 
(276). These three, under the label of classes 
of ‘grammatical forms’ are elsewhere treated 
in more detail (169). We, however, would not 
treat as a tagmeme ‘the selective feature by 
which the form he in English is a conven- 
tional substitute for a whole class of other 
forms, such as John, poor John, a policeman, 
the man I saw yesterday, whoever did this, and 
so on’ (and see his illustration on 165). Nor 
would we treat as a simple tagmeme a con- 
struction as such, e.g. ‘the grammatical 
features by which duke and -ess combine in 
the form duchess.’ In our approach a con- 
struction would be a sequence of two or more 
tagmemes in a higher layered tagmeme or 
hypertagmeme.!° 

Immediate constituents of constructions 
appear within our theory, but in a sharply 
different role from that of current linguistics 
or of Bloomfield. Instead of being the point 
of initial attack on grammatical analysis, 
they appear as an end product of analysis. 
In some instances no valid structural de- 
cision can be made as to a point of con- 
stituent division, and in these instances the 
theory requires no structural immediate- 
constituent break to be made. When the 
data and the analysis easily lead to immedi- 
ate constituents as an end product, they 
show up in the formulas. Otherwise, some of 
the data are left without a forcing of binary 
divisions but are left as series of tagmemes 


10 Though Robert Longacre, of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, is coming closer to Bloom- 
field here by experimenting with the labels 
‘phrase-level tagmemes’ and ‘clause-level tag- 
memes.’ 
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with the constituent analysis indeterminate 
or irrelevant. 


4. This result is in part due to the fact 
that emphasis in the theory is upon grammar 
units rather than upon grammar RELA- 
TIONS. The tagmeme as a unit is focused 
upon as a unit even though it may be in- 
ternally complex. These tagmeme units 
occur in slots in higher structures, but there 
is no requirement in the theory that this 
slot on a higher level be identified as one 
member of a relationship in immediate-con- 
stituent binary correlation with it. Rather 
it is sufficient to demonstrate the unity of an 
item by showing that it functions as a whole 
in some such higher-level slot. This has far- 
reaching results in terms of focussing atten- 
tion on tagmemic units rather than on binary 
relations as such. 

Our theory indicates, furthermore, that 
morpheme, .and tagmeme (but—versus 
Bloomfield—not taxeme) are somehow all 
equally primitive terms with no one being 
given priority over another, so that the 
relationship between levels of analysis as 
currently viewed in American linguistics 
must be sharply modified. In our view we 
must reject the assumption that phonetics 
is somehow below and outside of linguistic 
levels of analysis, with phonemics, morphol- 
ogy, and syntax marking respectively higher 
levels in linguistics proper, and with mean- 
ing considerations above and outside of 
linguistics." Rather ascending levels of 
analysis as thus conceived must be replaced 
by a hierarchical view in which there is an 


11 See George L. Trager, The Field of Linguis- 
tics, Studies in Linguistics, Occasional Papers 1 
(1949), and George L. Trager and Henry Lee 
Smith Jr., An Outline of English Structure, 
Studies in Linguistics, 3.8, 52, 59, 68, 81. 


interlocking between the three hierarchies 
of lexical structure, phonological structure, 
and grammatical structure. These units in 
the syntagmeme (or in some other higher 
level of structure of the material under at- 
tention) sometimes do and at other times do 
not have their borders at the same places on 
the upper levels of the respective hier- 
archies. Since by definition, within this 
theory, each of these units has a physical 
characteristic, the phonetic nature of the 
phoneme becomes a relevant part of the 
phonological hierarchy and its units, rather 
than being outside it, just as the semantic 
component of the tagmeme or morpheme 
becomes a relevant component of these 
units respectively and hence is part of 
linguistics proper. 

Similarly, in the new hierarchical view a 
boundary between morphology and syntax 
is not postulated a priori for every language, 
in the traditional sense. Rather a mor- 
phology-syntax layering is determined, when 
it is relevant, as the end product of analysis 
rather than as a primitive starting point. 
This has the advantage that one can in 
fact as well as in principle begin his field 
analytical procedures without knowing 
where morphology-syntax boundaries occur. 
In addition, it allows one to reach an 
end analysis in which there may be numer- 
ous analytical residues which are not con- 
venient to assign specifically to morphology 
or to syntax (materials such as those fre- 
quently called enclitics or proclitics, for 
example, or phrase words such as Jack-in- 
the-pulpit, or compounds—cf. Bloomfield, 
187, 207, 239). Items of this type turn out 
as special kinds of resultants from the 
interaction of the lexical and grammatical 
and phonological hierarchies. 
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ANALYSIS OF MEANING AND DICTIONARY MAKING 


Eucene A. Nipa 


AMERICAN BIBLE Society 


0. The problem in general 

1. Types of dictionaries 

2. Problems of traditional methodology 
3. Basic principles 

4. Relationship of language to culture 
5. Totality of language-culture correlation 
6. Frequency of semantic units 

7. Size of semantic units 

8. Methods of investigation 

9. Componential plotting of a semantic 


field 

10. Diagrammatic plotting of semantic 
distinctions 

11. Componential analysis of individual 
terms 


0. Meaning, the indispensable helper, but 
often repudiated friend, of science, is at last 
coming into her own. Information theory, 
the advance of anthropology into the realm 
of personality and group psychology, the 
inevitable necessity of structural linguists to 
deal with meaning (despite its lack of struc- 
tural neatness), and political events in our 
present world have all joined to force upon 
us an awareness of the necessity, impor- 
tance, and scientific basis of communication. 
An essential part of investigations in 
semantics is reflected in dictionary-making, 
a highly specialized process, which, how- 
ever, too often reflects only a meager ap- 
preciation of some fundamental problems 
involved in the analysis. of meaning. 


1. Dictionaries are essentially descrip- 
tions of the distribution of language units 
(usually words) in terms of linguistic and 
cultural contexts, though in general the 
cultural contexts predominate. By linguistic 
context we mean the phrases or sentences in 
which such words are or have been used (in 
general this means citing literary sources). 


By cultural context we mean the description 
of a process or object as a part of the culture. 
As long as a dictionary is written in the 
same language as the words it is describing 
and is prepared for people who participate 
fully in the culture which is being described, 
the problems of analysis of meaning are ap- 
preciably simpler than in the case of dic- 
tionaries in which the language of descrip- 
tion is different from the language being 
described. Furthermore, when there are 
serious lacunae, the reader can supply what 
is lacking by virtue of his knowledge of the 
cultural context. However, as soon as one 
undertakes to prepare a dictionary of a 
foreign language, the problems seem to in- 
crease with geometric proportion, depending 
upon the degree of linguistic and cultural 
diversity. That is to say, a dictionary of 
French words written in English is relatively 
simple (because of the essentially similar 
languages and cultures) in comparison with 
a dictionary of Zulu in English. Too often, 
however, compilers of dictionaries are not 
sufficiently aware of the profound structural 
differences between languages and between 
cultures or they take for granted that the 
reader will infer the essential distinctions. 

There are, of course, a number of different 
kinds of dictionaries, depending upon the 
purposes for which they are designed, but if 
we omit from consideration those diction- 
aries which are produced solely for com- 
mercial purposes and include only those 
dictionaries which are designed to provide 
scientifically useful data, we are left with 
three fundamentally different types of 
dictionaries: (1) a list of words with identi- 
fying glosses, (2) a list of words with more or 
less full treatment of types of occurrences 
drawn from text material, and (3) a list of 
words with more or less exhaustive treat- 
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ment of the kinds of cultural contexts in 
which such words occur. In the first instance 
the list of glosses, which serve primarily as 
identificational tags, assists one materially in 
an analysis of a text and in the working out 
of structural relationships. The second type 
of dictionary consists of a compendium of 
usage in which words are classified and 
illustrated on the basis of linguistic contexts. 
The third type is essentially an ‘“ethno- 
linguistic dictionary,” in that it relates 
linguistic units of semantic relevance to the 
total context of cultural behavior. There is 
little value, for example, in saying that a 
word means female puberty rite if there is no 
available ethnological data on the culture in 
question. Similarly, to say that a word means 
good-bye is also relatively useless, unless we 
know under what circumstances it is ut- 
tered: at what time of day or night, in antic- 
ipation of how long an absence, to what 
classes of people, after or before other words 
of parting, combined with what variety of 
gestures, intonation, or voice quality, etc. 

In actual practice most dictionaries are a 
blend of the three basic types, with dif- 
fering proportions of data depending upon 
the practical needs of the intended users. 


2. No doubt much of our difficulty in 
dealing with bilingual and bicultural dic- 
tionary problems has been the inadequacy 
of certain traditional methods of semantic 
analysis and the tendency to mix classi- 
ficatory criteria and to shift methodology 
depending upon the ease of treating any 
particular word. The two most commonly 
employed techniques have been based upon 
(1) historical lineage and (2) central-pe- 
ripheral plotting. 

Where there is abundant historical data 
and where the line of descent seems rela- 
tively clear, one encounters few difficulties. 
For example, the Greek word k*aris means 
outward loveliness, kindness (as a quality of 
personality), favor (an act), gift, delight, and 
thankfulness. This can be treated as a lineal 
development: appearance-character-action- 


object-response. However, even here we are 
not sure of the details in the historical de- 
velopment, despite a rather extensive 
literature, for we cannot be certain of usage 
during those periods represented by gaps 
in available data, nor can we ascertain the 
developments in the colloquial use of this 
word. Furthermore, we cannot assume that 
the histories of the literary and colloquial 
usage are strictly parallel. Synchronic func- 
tioning constantly “remakes” the historical 
patterning. We know, for instance, that 
historically the by in bylaw is not the same 
by as the by of bypath and byproduct, but for 
the average speaker of English there is no 
such distinction. The historical method is, 
of course, utterly inadequate for languages 
which have no available historical record, 
for there are no inviolate laws of semantic 
development. For example, one of the most 
generally accepted principles is that in 
instances of related object and process 
words, the latter are derived from the 
former, but that is not always the case. In 
Tarahumara the words mi¢uruku shavings, 
rituku ice, patiki an ear of maize, and 
opataka garment are derivative formations 
from the underlying forms miéuru to make 
shavings, ritu to be icy, pati to grow ears of 
maize, and opata to be dressed. 

For anyone working with aboriginal 
languages the historical method obviously 
has its strict limitations, except where 
certain reconstructions seem warranted on 
the basis of comparative data. As a result 
the tendency has been to substitute a ‘logical 
arrangement’ of meanings, on the basis that 
certain meanings can be logically derived 
from each other. This logical framework, 
however, as useful as it may be for certain 
classificatory purposes, does not necessarily 
reflect either the historical development or 
the relationships between different meanings 
as they may be understood by native 
speakers of the language. 

The so-called logical method of analysis 
and arrangement of meanings is, however, 
very difficult to apply, for categories which 
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are familiar to us as foreigners often seem 
incapable of application to the array of 
meanings of words in foreign languages. 
Furthermore, the more one becomes in- 
timately familiar with a language, especially 
one with widely different linguistic and 
semantic structures, the more it becomes 
evident that logical criteria drawn primarily 
from one language-culture complex cannot 
be easily or validly applied to another. 

Accordingly, rather than attempt a 
logical ordering of meanings, those preparing 
dictionaries tend to describe meanings in 
terms of central and peripheral meanings, 
though usually these distinctions are not 
explicitly stated. What often happens is 
that the first meaning given is assumed to be 
central and that the meanings which follow 
are arranged more or less in terms of suc- 
cessive distances from the center. Despite 
certain serious problems encountered in the 
application of this method, it must be 
recognized that it is distinctly superior to 
the practice of trying to state the funda- 
mental “core” or the “common denomi- 
nator” of meaning, sometimes described as 
the ‘central idea” inherent within each 
meaning and one from which the related 
meanings are presumably derived. Never- 
theless, even the arrangement of meanings in 
terms of central and peripheral involves 
two fundamental limitations: (1) the multi- 
dimensional relationships of the data (which 
cannot easily be squeezed into what is 
essentially a two-dimensional analysis) and 
(2) the false assumption that words should 
or always do have “central”? meanings. In 
many instances it simply is not possible nor 
useful to try to describe a series of meanings 
of a word in terms of any central meaning 
and peripheral uses. But this should not 
unduly alarm us. We have had to abandon a 
similar practice on a morphological level. 
For example, we no longer feel compelled 
always to choose one allomorph as the basic 
allomorph from which all others are de- 
scriptively derived. Of course, if in a series 
of related forms one allomorph can be se- 


lected so as to make possible the accounting 
for alternative forms by certain generally 
applicable morphophonemic statements, we 
should set up such a central form. However, 
when the data do not justify any such 
selection, we must be content with the facts 
of the language as they are and not impose 
any arbitrary categories upon the material. 
Something similar exists in the case of the 
classification of what we may call the 
allosemes of a sememe. 

We do not wish to imply that the tech- 
niques of historical, logical, and central- 
peripheral analysis and description are not 
useful. They are. But their usefulness is 
strictly limited and, as I hope to point out 
in the rest of this paper, there are certain 
other techniques which seem to provide 
more fruitful results, both in terms of 
analytical methodology as well as descrip- 
tive arrangement. 


3. Though in general those who compile 
dictionaries are supposedly aware of the 
basic principles of semantic correspondence 
(or lack of it), some dictionaries are for- 
mulated with apparent disregard for the three 
fundamental presuppositions which must 
underlie all adequate semantic analysis: 
(1) no word (or semantic unit) ever has 
exactly the same meaning in two different 
utterances; (2) there are no complete 
synonyms within a language; (3) there are 
no exact correspondences between related 
words in different languages. In other words, 
perfect communication is impossible, and all 
communication is one of degree. The state- 
ment of equivalences, whether in diction- 
aries or in translations, cannot be absolute. 
We are faced, therefore, not with a problem 
of ‘right or wrong’ but with ‘how right’ or 
‘how wrong.’ Perhaps, because of the es- 
sentially negative character of these prin- 
ciples and the difficulties of application, the 
compilers of dictionaries react in favor of 
describing what is known rather than what 
is not known. Nevertheless, the essentially 
negative elements in the basic principles of 
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semantic equivalence must be constantly 
recognized if one is to deal adequately with 
the broader ethnolinguistic relationships. 
Furthermore, though dictionary compilers 
cannot attain an absolute definition of a 
term in another language or culture (or 
even in the same language or culture—for 
that matter), nevertheless, they can give 
very useful approximate descriptions. 


4. Whatever we may personally think of 
structural analysis as divorced from mean- 
ing or of the influence of grammatical cate- 
gories on thought processes, we certainly 
must admit the close relationship between 
language and culture. Language cannot be 
properly treated except in terms of its 
status and function as a part, a process, and, 
to some degree, a model of culture, with a 
high degree of reciprocal reenforcement. 
Though one may not wish to go all the way 
with Whorf, nevertheless, one cannot escape 
the fact that language seems to provide the 
‘grooves for thought’ in the same way that 
cultural patterns constitute the molds for 
more general modes of behavior. 

An illustration of a close tie between 
language and culture is provided by the two 
‘possessive’ systems in New Caledonian. 
These may be roughly distinguished as 
‘intimate’ and ‘non-intimate’ possession. 
The first class includes such nouns as those 
meaning mother, liver, and descendants, 
while the second class includes father, heart, 
and personal life. The apparently arbitrary 
character of the distinction can only be 
understood if one realizes that New Cale- 
donian society has been traditionally mat- 
rilineal, that the liver has been regarded as 
symbolic of the entire person (the liver is 
used in sacrifices as symbolizing the victim), 
and that one’s descendants have a more 
intimate, continuing relationship to a person 
than even his own life. However, with the 


1 Maurice Leenhardt, Do Kamo: La Personne 
et le Mythe sans le Monde Mélanésien (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1947, pp. 21-24). 
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rapid breakdown of the old cultural patterns 
(including the complex series of religious 
beliefs), this grammatical dichotomy is 
losing its synchronic validity and rapidly 
becoming another linguistic ‘fossil’, with 
which all languages are strewn. That is to 
say, this tie between formal language 
structure and cultural behavior is breaking, 
but, as in all languages, there are other newly 
emerging formations which reflect current 
cultural developments. 

When one proceeds from the level of 
grammatical categories (which are largely 
implicit) to the level of words, which are 
symbols for dynamic and explicit features of 
the culture, one is obliged to interpret the 
meaning of such iinguistic units in light of 
the cultural context. That is to say, the 
meaning of a unit must be described in 
terms of the sum total of what it signals in 
all the contexts in which it is used. Note that 
we specifically reject meaning as ‘a common 
denominator’ or ‘what is common to all 
situations in which a term is employed.’ 
If, for example, we analyze the use of charge 
in the following contexts, we will find that a 
common denominator would be precious 
little indeed. It would be only a small part 
of the total meaning signalled by charge in 
the various contexts: charge into the line of 
players, charge the gun, charge the battery, 
charge the pencil, charge the man ten dollars, 
charge the culprit with the crime, he gets a 
charge out of it, a charge of electricity, he is in 
charge, he is a public charge. The only way to 
‘define’ the meaning of charge is to describe 
(usually by illustrative phrases or sentences) 
the distribution of the word. 

When, however, we speak of ‘the distri- 
bution’ of a word we must distinguish 
between (1) the specific linguistic context, 
which gives a form a linguistic meaning, and 
(2) the practical-world (non-linguistic) con- 
text, which provides what is more generally 
understood by the meaning of a word. 
Obviously, the so-called ‘function words,’ 
(following Fries’ usage) have predominantly 
linguistic meaning. 
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The cultural distribution must, however, 
reckon not only with objective events but 
with evaluations of the events and the cor- 
responding symbols. The emotion which a 
patriot feels when he uses the phrase ‘Old 
Glory’ is utterly unintelligible to a Nuer of 
the Sudan, who neither has nor understands 
banners. But when he dances before a 
favorite bull and calls outs its name, he 
experiences a similar ‘thrill’ in having ut- 
tered an emotionally charged expression. 

We can say that the cultural event 
symbolized by a word provides the denota- 
tive meaning, while the emotional response 
experienced by the speakers in the culture 
(and modeled by the culture) is the basis of 
the connotative meaning. Since there is no 
speech without speakers and no speakers 
without subjective evaluations (absolute 
objectivity is an illusion, for we are parts of 
as well as students of culture), there are no 
words without some measure of connotation. 
Even apparent neutrality of meaning may be 
regarded as connotatively significant, by 
virtue of its apparent lack of emotional 
coloring. 


5. The correlation between language and 
culture is perfectly obvious when we are 
dealing with isolated words which reflect 
unusual cultural objects, activities, or 
attitudes. For example, the Shilluks of the 
Sudan speak of forgiveness as spitting on the 
ground in front of a person, a description of 
the manner in which forgiveness is formally 
indicated. The Uduks, also of the Sudan, 
employ a phrase to meet snapping fingers 
again (a concise description of the cultural 
event) in contexts where we would use the 
term reconciliation. The Cuzco Quechuas 
call the year tying up the sun, an obvious 
reference to the ancient use of quepus. 
However, some of the significant correlations 
between language and culture are not these 
more obvious correspondences of individual 
semantic units (whether single words or 
whole phrases), but involve whole sets of 
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vocabulary. These correlations may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1). The vocabulary relating to the focus 
of the culture is proportionately more ex- 
haustive than that which refers to nonfocal 
features. That is to say, the extent of 
vocabulary relating to any phase of culture 
is directly proportionate to its cultural 
relevance. 

(2). Subcultures have proportionately 
more extensive vocabularies in the area of 
their distinctiveness. 

The proportionately greater vocabulary in 
the area of the focus of a culture is almost a 
truism, but nevertheless a fact which is not 
infrequently overlooked. For the Nilotic 
Nuers cattle are the central fact toward 
which almost all the rest of the culture is 
oriented and in the light of which most be- 
havior has meaning. Accordingly, one finds 
many hundreds of words which describe dif- 
ferent colors (including distribution of 
color), sizes, shapes, breeds, behavior, and 
values of cattle. The English language has 
nothing even remotely approaching such 
specialized ‘cattle’ vocabulary. On the other 
hand, the Nuer language may be regarded as 
very ‘deficient’? in words for mechanical 
artifacts, of which the Nuers have relatively 
few, while English abounds in names for 
gadgets, a reflection of the fact that mechan- 
ical technology is the focus of our culture. 
The Ponapeans have an extensive vocab- 
ulary to describe different forms and 
varieties of sweet potatoes, for the growing 
of these tubers is one important focus of 
their culture. For us sweet potatoes are a 
very minor feature and accordingly possess 
no specialized vocabulary. Similarly, the 
abundance of terminology relating to maize: 
its kind, stages of growth, parts, cultivation, 
harvesting, and preparation as food, is a 
readily understandable feature in the 
various Mayan Indian languages of southern 
Mexico and Guatemala. It is easy to under- 
stand why so many dictionaries prepared by 
outsiders to a culture tend to omit a high 
percentage of the foci vocabulary, for such 
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words are difficult to elicit and extremely 
hard to describe, due to the lack of corre- 
sponding words and traits in the compiler’s 
language and culture. In going through such 
dictionaries, one is likely to receive the im- 
pression that the languages in question are 
quite deficient in words, while actually the 
apparent scarcity of words results in large 
measure from a failure to give adequate 
treatment to foci vocabulary. 

Since the extent of vocabulary is roughly 
reflected in the degree of cultural relevance 
of the referents of the semantic units, it is 
obvious that such vocabulary is not neces- 
sarily a permanent feature. For example, in 
many of the Mayan languages of southern 
Mexico there is a significant lack of indig- 
enous terms for juridical processes and 
government, which must certainly have 
existed before the conquest and for which 
there is adequate evidence in the Popol 
Wuj. However, with the destruction of 
patterns of indigenous government and the 
superimposition of foreign authorities, this 
vocabulary largely disappeared. In its place 
there came into usage a rather meager vocab- 
ulary drawn from Spanish and reflecting the 
nature of the contacts with the Spanish- 
speaking rulers. A similar shift in the extent 
of vocabulary is taking place in Anuak, 
a Nilotic language of the Sudan, in which 
there are, for example, eight different terms 
to describe various methods and stages in 
the grinding of corn, but up to within the 
last few years only one word for anything 
made of metal, whether a screwdriver or an 
airplane. However, with the rapid increase 
of contacts with people using metal tools and 
machines, there is a sizable increase in the 
number of borrowed words and coined 
expressions which are being rapidly intro- 
duced into the language, in order to desig- 
nate these new, culturally valuable objects. 

These principles relating to the size of 
vocabulary in proportion to the cultural 
relevance of certain objects or modes of 
behavior are true not only for cultures as a 
whole, but for subcultures, where the re- 
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lationship between extent of vocabulary and 
cultural specialization seems even more 
striking. For any specialized subgroup with- 
in a culture the extent of vocabulary is 
proportionately greater in the area of dis- 
tinctive specialization, since such an area of 
activity is generally the focus of the sub- 
group and hence has much greater cultural 
relevance for those people. For example, 
people in the fishing villages of Newfound- 
land have an abundance of words relating to 
the sea and their work, while the farming 
people of the interior areas are conspicuously 
lacking in such terms. The same principle 
holds for all occupational subgroups within 
a culture—including linguists, who find it 
difficult to speak without -eme words. 

The significance of these correlations be- 
tween culture and the extent of vocabulary 
should make the dictionary compiler not 
only more aware of the probable volume of 
words in the different areas of the culture, 
but also more alert to reflect in any abridged 
dictionary (and most dictionaries are 
drastically abridged) a truer picture of the 
proportion of words in the different phases of 
the culture. 

However, though there are broad cor- 
relations of a statistical nature between 
culture and vocabulary, the principle of 
selectivity operates so extensively in se- 
mantic structure that we cannot anticipate 
the manner in which a particular language 
will treat any given phenomenon. Cultures 
may possess the very same traits, but 
identify and describe them in utterly diverse 
ways. This is particularly true of psycho- 
logical characteristics. For example, the 
Habbes of the French Sudan speak of sorrow 
as having a sick liver. The Pambaras, some- 
what to the west of the Habbes, say that 
sorrow is having a black eye. The Mossi 
people, just north of the Gold Coast, insist 
that sorrow is having a rotten heart, while 
the Uduks in the Sudan describe sorrow as 
having a heavy stomach. Psychological phe- 
nomena are not, however, the only features 
which illustrate the unpredictability of 
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means of symbolization. We speak of the 
eye of a needle, but the Kekchi Indians of 
Guatemala call it the face of the needle, the 
Lahu of Southeast Asia and the Piros of 
Peru speak of the nostril of the needle, the 
Haka Chins of Burma call it the mouth of 
the needle, the Tiddims of Burma refer to it 
as the ear of the needle, the Mitla Zapotecs in 
Mexico say the face of the needle, and the 
Amuzgos, likewise of Mexico, talk about 
the hole of the needle. 


6. Information theory has provided us 
with some very important concepts for 
making quantitative (and to some extent, 
qualitative) judgments concerning semantic 
phenomena. The fact that information is in 
inverse proportion to redundancy gives us 
important clues to the relationship between 
certain aspects of frequency and meaning, 
though we must not make the mistake of 
assuming that information as used in com- 
munication theory is the same as information 
when used in the popular sense of the extent 
of sneaning which some particular word 
might have in a particular context. For 
example, if a translator is unable to employ 
some indigenous term to describe a foreign 
object, e.g. phylacteries as spoken of in the 
Scriptures, and so chooses to employ a 
borrowed word, the unpredictability of 
such a term within the context means that it 
carries a heavy informational load, but it 
actually does not mean much to the reader. 
On the other hand, words such as thing, 
matter, object, datum, and item have such a 
high frequency of usage in some types of 
writing (e.g. in scientific papers, where there 
seems to be a premium on generalizations 
or dullness), that they really contribute very 
little to the meaning of a passage. They mean 
so much that they end up meaning very 
little in many contexts. 

This problem of meaning and frequency 
should be more fully recognized by compilers 
of dictionaries. For example, in all dic- 
tionaries of Classical Greek with which the 
writer is acquainted there are rather full 
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descriptions of connectives such as de, kai, 
and oun. From the nature of the lengthy 
statements of their use one tends to infer 
that such words are quite important, and 
that they are at least equivalent in 
semantic value to the corresponding Eng- 
lish conjunctions but, and, and therefore, 
by which they are usually translated. The 
truth of the matter is that these Greek 
conjunctions occur so frequently that they 
mean much less than their English ‘corre- 
spondants.’ A brief comparison of frequencies 
will make this evident. Of the first forty sen- 
tences in Plato’s Republic all but six have 
some type of connective, of which de, oun, 
and kai are the most frequent. Of these six 
sentences, two begin sections (including one 
which begins the book) and four are direct 
discourses, which are more or less interrup- 
tive in nature. In the first twenty sections of 
Isocrates’ On the Peace every sentence but 
the first has some type of conjunction either 
as the first word or as postpositive to the 
introductory expression. Of the 55 para- 
graphs which make up the treatise On the 
Peace all but the first begin with some type 
of connective, of which de occurs in 22, oun 
in 12, and other connectives in the remaining 
20 paragraphs. No writer of English in any 
way approximates this type of frequency. 
In some selected writings of John Ruskin 
(reproduced in Twelve Centuries of English 
Poetry and Prose, published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company) out of the first 35 
sentences only four begin with connectives, 
and each of these begins with and. Out of a 
total of 32 paragraphs, 26 begin without 
connectives, two begin with and, two with 
now (in a conjunctive, not temporal, use), 
and one each with for and however. James 
Truslow Adams in his book The Adams 
Family (published by Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1930) employs conjunctions to 
begin only two sentences out of the first 32. 
Of the first 66 paragraphs only 8 have 
connectives. 

Our Greek dictionaries, however, go on 
repeating the traditional statements about 
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Greek conjunctions, but they do not in- 
dicate the differences in relative frequency 
between the corresponding Greek and 
English conjunctions. As a result, the 
average user of a Greek dictionary is badly 
misled in his judgments about the relative 
importance of such conjunctions in the re- 
spective languages. 


7. Semantic analysis begins with the 
morpheme and concludes with the discourse. 
For the dictionary maker, however, the 
derivational layer of word formation has 
generally been regarded as the minimal unit. 
Between the morpheme and the ‘dictionary 
level’ there is the great no-man’s land which 
the structural linguist usually refuses to 
touch, and which the dictionary maker 
regards as beneath his level of analysis. It 
is very true that the meaning of sub-word 
units is hard to define and describe, for the 
meaning is primarily determined by the 
linguistic context. For example, bad, good, 
kind, and full can be described in terms of 
their cultural contexts, but -ness, which may 
be suffixed to bad, good, kind, and full, but 
not to well, cannot be so easily defined. 

Above the level of the word the dictionary 
compiler is generally not in too much dif- 
ficulty as long as the combinations in the 
language are largely endocentric in semantic 
structure, that is to say, if the meaning of 
the whole can be determined by adding up 
the meanings of the parts (which is true of 
most utterances). However, so-called idioms 
are a problem precisely because the meaning 
of the whole is not the meaning of the sum 
total of the parts. Such expressions are 
exocentric—and in varying degree. The 
expression he is in the house has only an 
endocentric meaning, but the slightly 
different expression he is in the doghouse 
may be either endocentric, if it refers to an 
animal, or exocentric, if it means a man. Of 
course, there is the possibility of a man being 
inside of a doghouse, but that is an ex- 
tremely unlikely meaning for the sentence. 

Idioms have very often been overlooked 
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by dictionary compilers, for they are hard 
to ‘alphabetize’ and are too frequently 
judged to be slang or transitory. However, 
they often play a major role in the process of 
communication. The actual inventory of 
different words in some of the so-called 
primitive languages of the world may not be 
conspicuously high, but the number of 
highly exocentric idioms is often very great. 
For example, if one were to construct a 
dictionary of Anuak along traditional lines, 
the language would appear to be almost 
devoid of terms to describe psychological 
states and attitudes, while as a matter of 
fact, the language abounds in such ex- 
pressions. However, most of these are 
exocentric phrases containing the word 
ewiny liver: he has a cwiny (he is good), 
his cwiny is good (he is generous), his 
ewiny is bad (he is unsociable), his cwiny is 
shallow (he gets angry quickly), his cwiny is 
heavy (he is sad), his cwiny is stubborn 
(he is brave), his cwiny is white (he is kind), 
his ewiny is cold (he will not be impolite in 
eating ahead of others), his cwiny is burned 
(he is irritable), his cwiny is sweet (he is 
happy)—to mention only a few. 

It may be argued by some that for the 
Anuak such phrases are not exocentric, but 
endocentric, that is to say, they constitute 
language myths which have ‘objective 
reality’ for the people of that culture. No 
doubt to some extent this is true (even as it 
is somewhat true for comparable idioms in 
all languages), but on the whole the Anuak 
people cannot be accused of being ap- 
preciably more naive about their idioms than 
are English-speaking people, who readily 
recognize that one cannot insist on a literal 
word-for-word objectivity in such phrases as 
dead tired, drunk with power, and nothing but 
horsefeathers. 

However, having recognized the im- 
portance of idioms, we must not assume that 
all languages have the same types or employ 
them with the same degree of frequency. 
Cuna, spoken by the San Blas Indians of 
Panama, is a language which not only has an 
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abundance of semantically exocentric ex- 
pressions and uses them with high frequency, 
but also readily admits borrowed metaphors 
from other languages. On the other hand, the 
Tarascan language of Mexico not only falls 
considerably below the average in the 
number and frequency of metaphors (in 
comparison with most languages in Mexico) 
but does not readily admit the introduction 
of idioms from foreign languages. 

Any accurate semantic analysis (and, 
accordingly, adequate dictionary) of a 
language must reckon with the various sizes 
of meaningful units and describe the 
semantically exocentric combinations. With- 
out this one cannot know the extent or 
nature of the semantic resources of a given 
language. 


8. One of the most serious problems 
encountered by any field investigator is the 
exploration of a ‘semantic field,’ an area of 
semantically related terms. The problem is 
not too complex in the case of a more or less 
well-delineated series such as kinship terms, 
for one can plot the various components, 
e.g. sex, age, ascending and descending 
generations, consanguinity, affinity, etc., 
which may be evident in any particular 
system and then fill in the ‘holes’. Similarly, 
in the case of the color spectrum, it is 
possible to provide informants with the 
entire range of colors and elicit the cor- 
responding terms, thus providing a complete 
nomenclature for such a limited semantic 
field. 

However, the problems become much 
more complex when one is dealing with a 
series of terms which seem to have no such 
easily definable limitations and in which 
there appears to be a considerable area of 
overlap. Recently, for example, in a con- 
ference of linguistically oriented field in- 
vestigators we were attempting to study 
some of the problems involved in terms for 
shaman in some of the Mayan languages in 
Guatemala and southern Mexico. The com- 
parison of lists of terms submitted by the 
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various participants in the conference 
revealed what were either (1) obvious 
omissions or oversights on the part of the 
linguistic investigators or (2) strange lacunae 
in the lingustic usage of the language in 
question. 

Once, however, the problem of exploring 
the semantic field has been accomplished, 
there still remains the difficulty of trying to 
relate the various meanings of individual 
terms so that the area of meaning covered by 
a word or semantically endocentric phrase 
may be understandably relatable to the 
culture in which it is employed. Moreover, 
one must also be in a position to attempt to 
determine whether two apparently different 
meanings are relatable at all, or whether one 
must classify the forms as two homoph- 
onous expressions. 

These diverse, but closely related, prob- 
lems require several different investigative 
procedures, which we may describe as (1) 
componential plotting of a semantic field, 
(2) diagrammatic plotting of semantic 
distinctions, and (3) componential analysis 
of the meanings of individual terms. 


9. As in the case of the terms for shaman, 
noted above, it seemed wise to attempt to 
determine the number of words or phrases 
which might be employed in any one 
language and how they could be related to 
one another. This was done by placing in 
the vertical listing all the names for shaman 
which had been found by the investigator 
in any one language. For example, in a 
chart for Aguacateco there were eight 
different terms in the vertical listing, while 
in the description of the Kekchi data there 
were only four. In the horizontal listing we 
placed all the functions of shaman, regard- 
less of what word might be employed, e.g. 
healing sick, casting spells, foretelling the 
future, determining the cause of drought, 
burial of the dead, dedication of new build- 
ings, officiating at weddings, performance of 
rites before planting and harvesting, and 
consulting with the spirits of the dead. The 
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next step in procedure was to ask informants 
which type of person as given in the vertical 
listing performed which type of functions 
which had been noted. This procedure 
produced two results: (1) the clarification of 
functions for the titles employed and (2) the 
addition of other titles to designate function- 
aries not already properly included. More- 
over, rather than find a neat division of 
labor between the various types of such 
socio-religious functionaries, it was dis- 
covered that there was a quite unsuspected 
degree of overlapping in certain functions. 

At one stage in the investigation, however, 
we became almost hopelessly confused be- 
cause of an unsuspected error in the hor- 
izontal listing, for we had introduced not 
only functions, but techniques, e.g. burning 
of copal, use of candles, reciting of prayers, 
going into a trance, speaking in a strange 
language, dancing, use of rock crystals, 
making of medicine bundles, counting red 
beans, and changing onself into the form of 
an animal. This confusion of function and 
techniques resulted in a hopeless arrange- 
ment of data, but a separation of the two 
soon revealed some interesting correlations 
between techniques and functions. More- 
over, it soon became quite evident that some 
of the names used for shaman were primarily 
technique terms, e.g., aj pom master of the 
copal (Aguacateco, Quiche). Others identi- 
fied primarily a function, e.g. aj cun brujo, 
witch-doctor (Aguacateco, Quiche). Still 
other terms might be derived primarily 
from a technique, but be applicable prin- 
cipally to a function, e.g. the Aguacateco 
term aj wutz mes medium, who always 
employs a table, as implied in the title, which 
includes a borrowing of Spanish mesa. 

By means of a componential plotting of 
the semantic field, even though all the 
various functions and techniques might not 
be known at the time, it is possible, to 
achieve a high degree of satisfactory 
eliciting of data. This is, of course, not sub- 
stantially. different from what is done when 
one is attempting to elicit morphological 
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forms by filling out paradigmatic sets. 
The only difference here is that we are deal- 
ing with the possibilities of the occurrence of 
certain terms within a delimited series of 
semantic functional positions, rather than 
testing the occurrence of morphemes in a 
specific series of morphological combinations. 

There is, of course, a degree of arti- 
ficiality about such an approach to a 
semantic field, for the discovery of such 
terms in text material would be preferable, 
but the same problems apply here as in the 
case of morphological analyses: we cannot 
always wait for the chance occurrence of a 
form which seems necessary to fill out a 
crucial spot in the structural analysis. 


10. Once we have explored any semantic 
field by the processes of componential 
plotting, it becomes immediately evident 
that a single term may exhibit a wide 
diversity of meanings, but within this range 
there are certain clearly recognized relation- 
ships, generally reflecting certain culturally 
significant facts. For example, the Biblical 
Hebrew root *kbd occurs in a very wide 
range of linguistic-cultural situations, giving 
rise to a number of so-called ‘meanings’, 
listed in an English dictionary as heavy, 
much, many, slow, abundant, burdensome, 
difficult, grievous, sluggish, dull, riches, 
respect, honor, and great. One may regard the 
meanings as given in English as designations 
for classes of contexts in which the root 
*kbd may occur. Such glosses, therefore, 
constitute a kind of grid by which we may 
describe the range of occurrence, while 
recognizing two essential facts: (1) the 
English glosses stand only for a cluster of 
closely related contexts in Hebrew and (2) 
despite the faithfulness of such a grid to the 
linguistic-cultural contexts in Hebrew, there 
is an inevitable degree of skewing by virtue 
of the differences between English and 
Hebrew. Nevertheless, the analyst, who 
must generally make use of a foreign lan- 
guage in at least the initial stages of study, 
can with profit—and care—employ the 
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foreign language glosses as a useful in- 
vestigative tool. 

For example, in the study of the range of 
meaning exhibited by the Hebrew root 
*kbd, one will immediately note four dif- 
ferent classes of glosses, as determined by the 
nature of the referents and the value judg- 
ments involved: (1) those which designate 
quantity (but without any value judgment) 
in terms of mass and number, e.g. heavy, 
much, many, abundant, (2) those which de- 
scribe certain aspects of inertia, slow (with- 
out evidence value judgment) and sluggish 
and dull (with disapproval), (3) those 
which specify certain culturally valued 
features, e.g. riches, respect, honor, great, 
and (4) those which denote abundance as a 
source of features which have only negative 
value: burdensome, difficult, and grevious. 

This division into four classes suggests 
certain relationships. The first class is 
neutral (or central) to the two poles of 
positive and negative values. The meaning 
of slow seems to fall somewhere between the 
neutral series and the culturally disfavored 
ones, since the meanings sluggish and dull, 
being closely related to slow, are disfavored. 

We may plot certain of these relation- 
ships diagrammatically in the manner 
shown in Diagram A. 


CULTURALLY 
FAVORED 


CULTURALLY 
NEUTRAL 


CULTURALLY 
DISFAVORED 


riches heavy burdensome 


respect abundant slow difficult 
much many 
glory grievous 
dull 


A 


Diagram A is not intended to reflect the 
relationship between these glosses as they 


are used in English, but as they are em- 
ployed in Biblical Hebrew, in which the 
nomadic background of the people was an 
important factor in giving rise to a series of 
meanings in which a quantity of substance 
could be either the basis for wealth if it had 
cultural value or the cause of great incon- 
venience if it were relatively valueless. The 
arrows are intended to show the presumed 
direction of derivation, on the basis of what 
we know about such patterns of life and 
language usage, and the two types of arrows, 
solid and broken, designate two degrees of 
semantic relationship. 

Such a diagram has the advantage of per- 
mitting a valuable organization of diverse 
data into a relatively small compass, thus 
allowing for the study of otherwise over- 
looked relationships. On the other hand, 
such a diagram includes a number of serious 
limitations: (1) the representation of the 
relationships between the meanings is overly 
simplified (several planes, plus a dimension 
of time would be necessary if one were to 
diagram all the factors accurately), (2) the 
arrows imply a kind of etymological descent, 
which may or may not be true, (3) instead 
of two degrees of interrelationship, there are 
actually several, with a considerable recip- 
rocal re-enforcement, which cannot be 
shown in such a diagram, and could not even 
be fully ascertained from the available evi- 
dence, and (4) despite all attempts to make 
such a diagram conform to what we know 
of the cultural and linguistic situation re- 
flected in the Bible, it is inevitable that the 
language employed as a grid will tend to 
skew the data. This last fact should not, 
however, unduly alarm us, for at certain 
stages in the semantic analysis of any lan- 
guage the influence of the language of 
investigation must be reckoned with. The 
same type of problem confronts the phoneti- 
cian, who brings to his study of a new lan- 
guage a background of language experience 
which inevitably colors his investigation and 
introduces judgments which can only be 
corrected by later phonemic analysis in 
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which the data is analyzed on the basis of 
the self-contained system. In the case of 
semantic analysis we must do substantially 
the same thing, but in the past there has 
been the tendency to use the glosses pro- 
vided by foreign languages without recog- 
nizing either their arbitrary character or 
their limitations. 


11. Rather than attempt to diagram all 
the relationships which exist between words, 
it is often more meaningful to analyze the 
various meanings from the standpoint of 
the glosses and the cultural components 
which are to be found in such uses of words. 
Diagram B consists of the same meanings 
of the Biblical Hebrew *kbd charted with 
five culturally relevant components: 
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same dangers of subjectivity as the deter- 
mining of the themes of a culture. The ulti- 
mate validation of either the cultural themes 
or the semantic components lies in the degree 
to which they help describe (and hence to 
explain) the complex nature of the multi- 
relational data. By applying such a com- 
ponential analysis to the semantic problems 
of a number of languages, we should be able 
to refine our procedures and reduce the 
degree of subjectivity, but despite the recog- 
nized risks of subjectivity the advantages 
of such a technique seem to far outweigh its 
limitations. 

The above diagram does not, of course, 
indicate all the components which occur 
with these meanings (e.g. nonphysical domi- 
nance, as in great and respect), but only 


heavy | much | many great |riches glory | slow dull den 4 

Physical weight....... + + + + + 4). foe 
Culturally undesir- 

Increased degree. .... + + 

Dracram B 


The meanings listed along the top of 
diagram B really represent certain classes of 
contexts in which the root *kbd may occur. 
It is not necessary to use such meanings in 
English, or any other language, for we could 
simply identify different contexts, but there 
would be a great many such columns, e.g. 
heavy, as a stone over a grave, much, as of 
water in flood, many, as of men in battle 
array, etc. By using the English terms 
heavy, much, many, etc., we group contexts 
together. Moreover, this is done here on the 
basis of distinctions peculiar to English. If 
we should use another language, the “grid” 
would, of course, appear somewhat different. 

The components are selected on the basis 
of (1) their cultural relevance and (2) the 
number of contexts in which they occur. 
The choice of components is subject to the 


those which reveal the broader patterns of 
relationships. 

The plus sign means that the feature in 
question occurs; the symbol + means that 
the feature may or may not occur. A blank 
indicates that the feature does not occur, 
but there is no attempt to state whether the 
absence of such a feature is relevant in the 
context. The occurrence of these symbols 
depends upon the cultural data of the lan- 
guage in question. In this particular in- 
stance the close relationship between the 
meanings heavy, riches, and burdensome can 
be readily understood if one considers the 
early nomadic culture which gave rise to 
the use of *kbd in these diverse ethnolin- 
guistic contexts. The same heavy objects 
could be riches as well as burdensome, de- 
pending upon the viewpoint. 
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One of the very evident problems involved 
in any type of componential plotting which 
employs a grid dependent upon a foreign 
language is an inevitable degree of skewing, 
despite all cautions which may be taken. 
Hence, in order to appreciate somewhat 
more fully the value of such an investiga- 
tive and analytical procedure, we need to 
apply it to the uses of a term in which there 
are no corresponding terms in the language 
of the analyst. Furthermore, there are many 
instances in which one cannot line up a 
series of so-called meanings as based upon 
distinctions in a foreign language, but one 
must employ a series of contexts as the basis 
for any horizontal listing. 

A profitable example of the application of 
componential plotting to such a series in 
which we must speak of cultural contexts, 
rather than glosses, is provided by the use 
of jwok in Anuak, a Nilotic language of the 
Sudan. The following ten contexts include 
all the principal uses of the term in question, 
for which in most instances there is obviously 
no possible corresponding English gloss: 

1. “The one who made the world and 
everything in it is jwok.” In this type of 
context jwok is always referred to as a 
person, but any traits of personality are 
mentioned only in rather vague terms. 

2. “The juu piny must be placated by 
offerings and sacrifices.”” The juu piny (juu 
is the plural form of jwok) are literally gods 
of the earth, most of whom seem to have 
been borrowed from the neighboring Nuers. 
For the most part they are malevolent and 
they differ in activity and power. The rela- 
tionships (1) between the juu piny them- 
selves and (2) between the juu piny and the 
creator jwok are not defined. 

3. “The family shrines are jwok.” Small 
village and family shrines mark places 
where the juu piny are propitiated by offer- 
ings and sacrifices. 

4, “That grove of trees is jwok.” A few 
places are regarded as jwok. They are not 
numerous, are generally quite isolated from 
any village, are for the most part avoided, 


and seem never to be the site of any com- 
munity ritual. 

5. “The medicine man is jwok.” 

6. “The white man is jwok.” Any person 
who has special abilities (something which is 
regarded as true of all white men) is spoken 
of as jwok. 

7. “Radios, cars, airplanes, phonographs, 
and electricity are jwok.”” Any object whose 
functioning is inexplicable in terms of the 
Anuak frame of reference is jwok. 

8. “Anything startling is jwok.’”’ The one 
exception to this is the appearance of a 
ghost (spirit of a deceased person), which is 
called tipo. 

9. “The sick man has been taken by 
jwok.” In this type of context the creator 
jwok may or may not be implied. 

10. “What can we do now? It all depends 
on jwok.” When people give up hope, as in 
the case of apparent fatal illness, they insist 
that the outcome is up to jwok, but there is 
no evidence that they always have in mind 
the creator jwok. 

The variety of these ten contexts in which 
jwok may be employed is so great that it 
seems almost impossible to ‘define’ jwok, if 
by definition we mean the traditional type 
of summary statement which will include 
all the attributes and functions. The word 
jwok not only includes what we generally 
regard as God (context 1), but also demons 
(context 2), mana (contexts 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 
8), fate (context 10), the sacred (contexts 
3 and 4), and the mysterious (contexts 8 and 
9). At first glance the use of jwok seems to 
imply confused and inconsistent thinking, 
or at least a serious incapacity for analytical 
judgments. But this is not the case. From 
the Anuak viewpoint jwok is employed very 
consistently, for by it the Anuaks express 
clearly their view of the supernatural. A 
componential analysis of the meanings of 
jwok reveals some of the essential coherence 
and unity in this term (see Diagram C). 

We have not indicated all the components 
which are present in the various contexts, 
but we have listed those which are more sig- 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Extraordinary power.............. + os + + + > + + 
Personality 
Unfamiliar cause-effect sequences. + aL + 
Diacram C 


nificant and which indicate the unity and 
consistency of the Anuak point of view. We 
have purposely omitted such components as 
ethical vs. nonethical and secular vs. sacred 
for the very reason that these distinctions 
in their traditional formulations are not 
particularly valid or important in Anuak 
religious beliefs. It is true that the creator 
jwok is usually benevolent and the juu piny 
are for the most part malevolent; and yet 
the benevolent or malevolent characteristics 
are not primary nor absolute, and they are 
never related to ethical or nonethical stand- 
ards. Similarly, though there is a sense in 
which the Anuaks recognize a distinction 
between the secular and the sacred (con- 
texts 3 and 4), nevertheless, this distinction 
is very poorly defined and, in so far as it is 
employed, shows no one-to-one corre- 


spondence with jwok. In contexts 5 through 
9 there is no special evidence of taboo, and 
even in contexts 3 and 4 there is practically 
no ritual avoidance nor any abrupt lines of 
demarcation. 

According to the traditional method of 
defining meanings there would be endless 
questions as to whether jwok meant a per- 
sonal God or an impersonal power. Com- 
ponential analysis makes it possible to 
reject such an ‘either-or’ proposition in 
favor of the more culturally relevant ‘both- 
and’ statement. The meaning of jwok can- 
not be stated by means of any simple 
formula, but only in terms of the culturally 
relevant component features which occur in 
different combinations in the diverse con- 
texts. 
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A COMPARISON OF FIVE SALISH LANGUAGES: I* 


Guapys A. ReicHarD 


1. Introduction 
2. Phonetics 


1. Until 1934 the discussion of Salish was 
concentrated largely on comparison of cer- 
tain somewhat limited phonetic problems, on 
reduplication, and suffixes. These were the 
obvious subjects that showed relationship 
between a number of languages of the North 
American Northwest. From the materials 
then at hand some of the similarities were 
brought out and groupings were made that 
have recently been summarized and re- 
aligned by Morris Swadesh.! An outstanding 
result of the grouping was the major differ- 
ence between some of the Coast languages— 
Tillamook, Upper Chehalis, and Snoqualmie- 
Duwamish—compared with two languages 
of the Interior—Coeur d’Alene and Kalispel. 

1.1. Boas’ analysis of A Chehalis Text? 
with a brief summary of Upper Chehalis 
grammar appeared in 1934. It was based on 
a large collection of grammatical notes and 
texts, now in the Boas Collection of the 
American Philosophical Society at Phila- 
delphia. The published material points to 
problems suggested by the Coeur d’Alene 
language on which I was working at the 
same time. The Chehalis text, because of its 
brevity, leaves many questions unanswered, 
and in the comparison I have drawn largely 
from Boas’ notebooks, which are rich in the 
desired material. 


* The editorial work on this and subsequent 
parts (to follow in future issues of IJAL) has been 
undertaxen by Florence M. Voegelin. Among 
other editorial changes, the following orthographic 
changes were made: Reichard’s ts was replaced 
by c, her c by §, te by ¢, dz by z, dj by 4%, and 
tt by A. 

1 Morris Swadesh, Salish Internal Relation- 
ships, IJAL 16.157-67, 1950. Salish Phonologic 
Geography. Language 28.232-48, 1952. 

2 Franz Boas, A Chehalis Text, IJAL 8.103-10, 
1934. 
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1.2. Particular subjects are never easy to 
find in an analyzed text, and because of 
spatial limitations, examples are so few that 
contrasts are not obvious; the Chehalis text 
is far too short for final conclusions. Boas 
was well aware of the need for oppositions, 
as the notebooks amply demonstrate; we are 
unfortunate not to have his grammar. I have 
gone over the material in the interest of 
certain questions, but have by no means 
exhausted its possibilities. The suggestions 
made here should therefore be tested and re- 
tested. 

1.3. A major criticism of Boas’ Chehalis is 
his failure to define the phonetic system he 
uses. Apparently he hewed pretty closely to 
the line of the old Phonetic Transcription of 
Indian Languages’ with modifications intro- 
duced between 1916 and 1934, changes with 
which I am familiar. But his representation 
of the vowels is not clear, and I can find no 
note to indicate whether he used his old 
system for palatals or revised it. I assume 
that x is what we now write x, and that 
former x is x. I deduce this from a compari- 
son of the text, notebooks, and a few re- 
marks, none of which is explicit. 

1.4. In 1938 I published a Coeur d’Alene 
Grammar,‘ an analysis of an Interior Salish 
language based upon extensive fieldwork and 
a collection of texts. The texts have not been 
published but are on deposit with the 
American Philosophical Society.® 

1.5. About the same time, May M. Edel 


3 Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 
66, No. 6, 1916, Washington. 

4 Gladys A. Reichard, Coeur d’Alene, in Hand- 
book of American Indian Languages, Vol. 3, pp. 
517-707, 1938, Columbia University Press, New 
York. (Abbreviated CA.) 

5 Subsequent papers on Coeur d’Alene were 
Gladys A. Reichard, Stem-List of the Coeur 
d’Alene Language, IJAL 10.92-108, 1939, and 
Composition and Symbolism of Coeur d’Alene 
Verb-Stems, IJAL 11.47-63, 1945. 
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was recording and analyzing The Tillamook 
Language which appeared in 1939.6 Boas, 
Edel, and I knew of one another’s work. 
Edel and I often discussed our problems with 
Boas, but until the publications were out 
long after, none of us had access to the 
details of any language save the one he was 
studying. 

1.6. Edel’s work brings out clearly the 
essential features of Tillamook and poses 
problems she could not solve. With admir- 
able absence of dogmatism she cites forms 
that seem not to fit in with the generalizations 
she may have formulated; some of these 
forms are of great value in this comparison. 
Moreover, Edel lists apparent oppositions 
which she does not always class as alternants, 
although she weighs the possibility of alter- 
nation. The work therefore furnishes infor- 
mation on transitional phases of sounds, 
some of which characterize the Pacific Coast 
area as one of great phonetic tolerance. The 
grammar, with its accompanying analyzed 
text, is so arranged that things may easily be 
found. 

1.7. Contemporary with our work was 
that of Hans Vogt who made a similar in- 
tensive study of Kalispel, thus furnishing 
opportunity to compare two Interior lan- 
guages. The Kalispel Language, an admir- 
able work, combining in a single volume a 
grammatical analysis, a body of texts, and a 
Kalispel-English dictionary, appeared in 
1940.’ 

1.8. Vogt’s short discussion of ‘sandhi’ is 
disappointing, considering how complex the 
problem is, but the materials permit the 
working out of some contractions, so that 
many so-called irregularities may be in- 
corporated in the discovered patterns. The 
Kalispel Language is the result of logical 
reasoning; for the most part similars are 
compared; and above all, the materials are 


5May M. Edel, The Tillamook Language, 
IJAL 10.1-57, 1939. (Abbreviated Till.) 

7Hans Vogt, The Kalispel Language, Det 
Norske Videnkaps-Akademi i Oslo, 1940. (Abbre- 
viated Kal.) 
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available for necessary correction. The 
points of disagreement, usually of reformula- 
tion and generalization, will come out as this 
discussion proceeds. Many of the conclusions 
could not have been determined from one 
language alone. 

1.9. World War II put an end to publica- 
tion of Salish until 1950 when Colin Ellidge 
Tweddell’s The Snoqualmie-Duwamish Di- 
alects of the Puget Sound Coast Salish ap- 
peared.® Tweddell apparently had no experi- 
ence with American Indian languages. He 
did not understand some fundamentals of 
Coast Salish that are quite clear in the works 
of Boas and Edel; apparently he did not con- 
sult any of the available literature on the 
Salish. 

1.10. However, some of Tweddell’s gram- 
matical examples are useful in this compari- 
son. They are all simple; there is no context, 
and there are no texts from which to work 
out syntax or other major subjects of inter- 
est. At first glance the work seems to be 
phonetically reliable. After making a pho- 
nemic analysis, Tweddell dropped it without 
relating it to the rest of the language, os- 
tensibly because he had no interest in such 
relationships. He does not differentiate be- 
tween similar grammatical forms that are 
very different in application. The main 
emphasis is on form; Tweddell assumes that 
similar forms must be in the same category, 
even though their position may make such a 
conclusion unreliable. For this reason there 
is a great deal of needless repetition. 

1.11. Details may be of the utmost im- 
portance in comparison, and many are un- 
satisfactorily treated. A major Salish prob- 
lem is stress and its relation to strong and 
weakened vowels. In bisyllabic or longer 
words more than one syllable is often ac- 
cented; Tweddell does not explain why. 
Sometimes he does not indicate the accent at 
all. Subordinate elements whose accents 
change in different settings are not discussed. 

1.12. Tweddell had difficulty in identify- 


8 University of Washington Publications in 
Anthropology 12: 1-78, 1950. (Abbreviated S-D.) 
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ing the stem, although in Snoqualmie- 
Duwamish it does not seem to assimilate to 
the affixes. The reason for the difficulty is 
that he did not understand the affixes or the 
structure of the compounds. Moreover, the 
position of elements either in the sentence or 
within the word is completely disregarded; 
forms alone being compared wherever they 
chance to be. I have therefore revised and re- 
interpreted Tweddell’s material in a form 
comparable with that used here. The inter- 
pretation is corroborated by other languages 
unless some qualification is made. 

1.13. The works mentioned are the main 
sources for the present paper. Shorter articles 
were also used, among them Vogt’s Salishan 
Studies, Comparative Notes on Kalispel, 
Spokan, Colville, and Coeur d’Alene,® a 
paper concerned chiefly with phonetic- 
phonemic matters of Interior Salish based on 
vocabularies alone. This paper furnishes sug- 
gestions about points of phonetic transition 
between the Coast and the Interior. 

1.14. Several of Haeberlin’s papers con- 
tributed comparative details: Types of Re- 
duplication in the Salish Dialects,’ and an 
elaborate unfinished comparison of Salish 
Suffixes in my possession," as well as the 
work of Boas and Haeberlin, Sound Shifts in 
Salishan Dialects.“» Haeberlin (who died in 
1918) understood many of the problems that 
vex us today, and discovered many of the 
less obvious phonetic changes. Sapir’s Noun 
Reduplication in Comox, a Salish Language 
of Vancouver Island" is a careful study of a 
particular phase of one language. 

1.15. This comparison is based on the 
principle that the languages themselves must 


®Hans Vogt, Skifter utgitt av Det Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, II, Hist.-Filos. 
Klasse, No. 2, 1940. (Abbreviated Sal.) 

10 TJAL 1.154-74, 1918. 

ls This manuscript and most of Gladys Rei- 
chard’s own Salish materials are now on deposit 
in the Archives of Languages of the World, An- 
thropology Department, Indiana University. 

1b Franz Boas and Herman Haeberlin, IJAL 
4.117-36, 1927. 

12 Canada Department of Mines, Geological 
Survey, Memoir 63, 1915. 


be the test of any theory. If generalizations 
were made on the basis of materials too 
sketchy, they are reexamined, and if neces- 
sary, discarded ; if corroborated, the generali- 
zations are strengthened. Most often, they 
are modified and sometimes give rise to new 
and illuminating theories, with significance 
far beyond that originally anticipated. This 
paper, which departs markedly from some of 
Boas’ conclusions, will illustrate the point. 

1.16. If the sound shifts from Salish a to i 
had been accepted as proposed by Boas and 
Haeberlin in 1927, we should miss completely 
the fact that vowel timbre is related to 
accent, consonants, and consonant cluster- 
ing. The point of view taken in this paper is 
that phonetic-phonemic matters are signifi- 
cant only if they are related to morphology, 
and that their relationship cannot be de- 
termined unless meaning is discovered in its 
relation to form, usage, and vocabulary. 

1.17. In the discussion the order taken 
whenever possible is geographical: Till 
(Tillamook), Cheh (Chehalis), S-D (Sno- 
qualmie-Duwamish), CA (Coeur d’Alene), 
Kal (Kalispel). Since of necessity most of the 
new formulations are derived from Coeur 
d’Alene, it takes precedence when it is the 
only language for which some subjects have 
been treated. In Coeur d’Alene, for instance, 
a@ major concern was the recording and 
interpretation of the parasitic or echo vowel 
forms that were shown to be the result of 
contraction. If such vowels exist in the other 
languages, they have been passed over as 
phonetic variants; sometimes they are 
classed with other forms as phonemes, and 
are therefore undifferentiated. 


13 Unless paragraph numbers are cited, the ref- 
erence is to the page of the work; references 
marked n. for Cheh are to the notes, other cita- 
tions without references are from the notebooks. 
Other abbreviations used are: C consonant; 
compl. completive; cont. continuative; cust. cus- 
tomary; fem. feminine; intr. intransitive; m.s. 
man-speaking; nom. nominal, nominalizer, nomi- 
nalizing; 0 zero; obj. object; P, pl. plural; poss. 
possessive; subj. subject; tr. transitive; V, v 
vowel; w.s. woman-speaking. 
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2. A comparison of the phonetic systems 
shows the vowel patterns to be super- 
ficially stable in all five languages. Within 
each language there is apparent instability of 
vowels, but the same pattern of fluctuation 
can be discerned, though it seems that the 
vowels change for different reasons. 

2.1. All five languages have the following 
vowels with comparable values: a, 9, u, i, 9. 
Differences seem to be more of recording 
than of actuality: u of CA is between o and u 
of English; Vogt’s o is 9 in our transcription 
(Kal §15). Boas and Tweddell write i and e, 
but in Cheh at least they seem to be as in 
CA, where there is only one phoneme, more 
closed than e, more open than i; it is written 
i for CA. Boas’ transcription of Cheh vowels 
is retained for reasons already given (1.3.). 

2.2. In all the languages the primary 
vowels, a, 9, u, i, are weakened in certain 
settings, so much so that Till and Kal often 
lose the vowel entirely, especially in re- 
duplicated forms. It was deemed best to re- 
tain the record of timbre for CA when it 
was determinable, and it still seems wise to 
do so because it helps in the morphological 
analysis: i > 1, a > 9 or o—these two 
changes represent different phenomena— 
and u > v but in all except Till u or v may 
be an effect of the labialization of a precedin; 
consonant. 

2.3. Tweddell uses o for u; it is usually 
apparent by the position that it is equivalent 
to CA and Cheh v. 

2.4. Vogt describes Kal e as “mid front as 
in French neite, narrower before i’”’. The CA 
sound with which it often, but not always, 
corresponds does not fit this description; it is 
much closer to the American Midwest pro- 
nunciation of # in cat [kxet], but with the 
retention of the # sound, rather than the 
diphthongizing; it is often very long. Instead 
of changing the quality of the vowel, the 
Coeur d’Alene hang on to it, often giving the 
effect of a parisitic or echo vowel. No Coeur 
d’Alene I heard differentiated the English 
sounds e and e. Ben was be*n, pedal was the 
same as paddle [px*dl]. Vogt discusses « for 
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Colville; obviously it corresponds with CA 
z rather than with Kal e. 

2.5. If I remember our discussions cor- 
rectly, Boas said there was no # in Cheh but 
his indecision about recording, evidenced by 
4, a, and 4 of the notebooks, leads me to 
suspect that there was some vowel inter- 
mediate between a and e. The vowel & occurs 
in Till. Tweddell particularly notes its 
absence in S.D. 

2.6. The fact that all five writers discussed 
the question and made some compromise 
indicates that a is probably a phoneme in all 
the languages. It is significant in establishing 
a theory of consonant clustering and in 
determining the functions of accent. Vogt 
defines two phonemic values of a (Kal 
§§40, 49). 

2.7. Tweddell has a chart of the relations 
between the primary and secondary vowels 
of S-D, but does not indicate the functions 
of the vowels in their special settings (S-D 9; 
ep. Kal §40; CA §§202-4). 

2.8. In CA the echo vowel is significant 
because it stands for a contracted form (CA 
§§180-88). Tweddell mentions the substi- 
tution of lengthening for the vowel glide and 
remarks that the echo vowel is more or less 
gone. Edel does not mention the echo vowel 
for Till; possibly lengthening takes its place. 
The types v’, v’, and v °v are of morphologi- 
cal importance in CA. Boas does not dis- 
tinguish them in his published text, but has 
written all the forms in his notebooks. Vogt 
considers the post-glottalized vowels equiva- 
lent to long vowels, and continues: ‘The 
glottal release is followed by a brief non- 
syllabic unvoiced echo-vowel,” but the 
description seems not to differentiate the 
three vowel types given above. 

2.9. An incident of field experience may 
explain why I emphasize the importance of 
the echo vowel. Lawrence Nicodemus, one of 
the CA interpreters, was very particular 
about the exact differentiation of v, v’, v?’, 
and vv. I was a bit irked by his insistence, 
but he persisted in his quiet protest until I 
had him revise the recording of all the texts. 
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Later it was found that the occurrence of the 
several forms was regular, and the incident 
led to the discovery of the contracted forms. 

2.10. The following is a summary of the 
consonantal systems. 

Voiceless stops and affricates: pt Ac ék 
k” q q® ?, in all five languages. Note the 
exceptions: no p (Till); no affricate A (CA); 
no k (CA, Kal); no k* or q® (Till), but ky 
(Till). 

Glottalized stops and affricates: p’ t’ X’ 
ce’ k’ Exceptions: p’ lacking (Till); 
x’ lacking (CA); k’ lacking (Cheh, CA, 
Kal); no (Till, Cheh); no (Till) —all 
are lacks corresponding with the lacks of 
voiceless stops above. 

Voiced stops and affricates: bdzZgg"¢ 
occur, but erratically in the several lan- 
guages: b (S-D frequently, CA rarely); nod 
(Kal); z (Till, S-D); % (Till, CA, S-D); g 
lacking (Cheh, CA, Kal); g* (Till, Cheh, 
CA, Kal); g (Till only). 

Voiceless continuants: s § x x¥ x h. 
The following are exceptions: x lacking 
(CA, Kal); no x (Till), but x» (Till); h 
lacking (Cheh, S-D). 

Voiced continuants: m wl ynr Rr’, 
with the following exceptions: no m (Till); 
no n (S-D); r, R, r¥ (CA only). All voiced 
continuants may be glottalized (CA, Kal). 

2.11. The systems are remarkable in the 
paucity of voiced stops; of labials, lacking in 
Till except for w; in the prevalence of dentals, 
alveolars, and palatals. 

2.12. The frequency of b and d in S-D is 
accounted for by the corrsepondence of 
S-D b to CA, Kal m, and of S-D d to CA, 
Kal n; distributions which do not apply to 
Till or Cheh. In contrast with the large 
number of d’s in S-D is the absence of d in 
Kal. Vogt has pointed out that CA d > Kal 
y in initial, medial, and final positions. 

2.13. Outstanding is the general agree- 
ment of the sibilants and palatals in all the 
systems, though not necessarily in the 
vocabulary. 

2.14. The absence of non-labialized pal- 
atals in CA and Kal is explained by the 


facts that Cheh, S-Dk > CA, Kalé;k’ > @. 
Till has g, k, k’ and x, and there seems to be 
some doubt about rounding, the tendency 
apparently being to palatalize rather than 
to labialize. Edel thinks this speech habit is 
in contrast to that of Siletz which agrees 
with the Interior languages in labializing. 
She lists (x”), probably indicating by the 
parentheses that it is rare, but x” is one of 
the more frequent sounds. 

2.15. The Till substitution of palataliza- 
tion for labialization may account for the 
peculiar character of all CA _labialized 
sounds, which is a wide narrowing, instead 
of a rounding, of the lips. The habit may be a 
transition between Till g, g¥, k and CA zero, 
g”, ¢. Apparently all Till k-sounds may be 
followed by u or 0, but the pattern k” does 
not occur, although it is found in all four of 
the other languages, kY being peculiar to Till 
alone. The relationship seems all the more 
convincing in that Till has the device of 
fronting or palatalizing g to g or g’, q to k’, 
q’ to k’ to form diminutives, whereas in 
some CA diminutives g¥ > w, which may in 
turn be glottalized [w’] according to the 
regular rule for diminutives. 

2.16. In Cheh k, and é, or k’ and ’ may be 
used indifferently, sometimes even by the 
same speaker. 

2.17. The lateral continuant series is al- 
most uniform for the five languages, but the 
lateral affricatives occur only in Cheh, Till, 
and Kal. In Kal A is secondary as a deglot- 
talized form of 4’; in Till it is probably 
equivalent to t-. 

2.18. The trill series is distinctive for CA; 
a single r has been recorded for some other 
inland languages, but it does not occur in 
Kal. I cannot agree with Vogt’s interpreta- 
tion of the r-series. I have never been satis- 
fied with any description of an r-sound, 
but I will describe the CA sounds again with 
a considered revision. For r the back of the 
tongue is pulled down and back as the apex 
is turned upward and back, and the voiced 
trill is exceedingly light. 

2.19. To form R the apex of the tongue is 
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drawn down and back and the uvula is 
strongly vibrated; it should probably be 
considered as voiced (rather than voiceless 
as I have it, CA §§47, 59). r” is the labialized 
form of R. 

2.20. In the interests of phonemic sym- 
metry Vogt points out that R and r” are 
voiced correlates of x and x”. I carefully ex- 
amined this possibility when working with 
the informants. X-rays were taken of the 
sounds at a time when the informant lacked 
her side teeth. The mouth parts involved are 
in entirely different positions for the two 
series. 

Most languages have points where sym- 
metry is lacking. A few CA oppositions show 
that these three sounds are distinct: scream 
caR, be fringed car’; cut fabric with scissors 
@ar, pray ar’; circular object rolls yar; lack, 
be scarce yaR. Compare with these CA cax” 
increase by saving, caq” telescope; and 
éax” push to one side. 

2.21. Kal presents internal evidence of the 
three CA r’s. CA r > Kal 1: ache, be ill, hurt 
CA e’ar, Kal c’al; be lazy CA Sar (unproduc- 
tive), Kal Sal; salty, sour CA c’or, Kal 
c’al; swim CA @’ar (of animal), Kal é’a'l; 
thunder CA startari?im’, Kal stetelé?m; 
treat, administer medicine CA marim, Kal 
ma:liyé. 

2.22. CA R > Kal zero: drip, drop, leak 
CA Raw, Kal aw; hungry for meat CA 
Rac’x”, Kal ac’ax”; melt, waste away CA 
Rem, Kal am; swarm CA yaR, Kal ya, iya?. 

2.23. Some students would compare CA 
Rel’ cover, hide, obstruct, with Kal xal. The 
latter is a cognate of CA xel cover evenly, 
lay evenly side by side, and CA Rel should be 
more correctly compared with Kal a:l-i?p 
lose in gambling. 

2.24. CA r* > Kal lengthened or raised 
vowel (a, 2 > 9), or u (w): fox CA s-x*4 
r’-x”ar”, Kal burst, smash CA 
mer”, Kal maw’; be drunk CA q*er’, Kal 
qreu(u), q’ew; pray CA @’er’, Kal é’au, 
@’aw; surplus, excess CA per’, Kal pa?au; 
slip, slide CA ter”, Kal loo (dip, fall into). 

2.25. The following exceptions to the rule 
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of 2.24. are: lose, be lost CA Rus, Kal 90s; 
lose at gambling CA Rel, Kal al, aal; tie 
CA Rec, Kal ae, aac; scream, yell CA caR, 
Kal caa. The Kal vowels may indicate some 
reason for lengthening other than the change 
from R, since the rules for quantity are far 
from clear; or they may indicate the wrong 
ras a CA initial. 

2.26. The position of CA r’s should be 
significant: (a) All occur only in stems, none 
in affixes or syntactic elements. (b) r occurs 
only medially and finally in stems, never 
initially. (¢) Whereas all three are found in a 
reasonable number of stems, most of the 
stems have somewhat unusual meanings 
which may be missed unless a large vocabu- 
lary is available. 

2.27. [Summary of above.] 

2.28. Vogt exaggerates the glottalization 
of r, R, and r’. It is clearly a morphological 
process in CA and Kal, corresponding with 
CA m’, w’, n’, y’ and |’; and with Kal 4 and 
X’, X being the deglottalized form of X’. 

2.29. h seems to be important, but infre- 
quent in CA and Kal; Till h > CA (and 
other) p; an aspiration is recorded but not 
explained for Cheh; no h or aspiration is indi- 
cated for S-D. The CA prefix hin- my, is the 
only occurrence of h in the possessives, the 
comparable forms being Till n-, Cheh on- 
(or possibly 9-, S-D ats- or ts-, Kal in- 
(5.4.). 

2.30. w is a semi-vowel or consonant in all 
five languages. The descriptions of y vary 
between semi-vowel and consonant; in CA 
w and y are consonants, either of which may 
be glottalized. w’ and y’ are morphological 
modifications in CA; probably the same is 
true of Kal. 

2.31. Tweddell and Vogt mention the 
change from back to mid-palatals, and sug- 
gest that they may be errors in recording 
(S-D 63, Kal §33). Edel makes similar re- 
marks about voicing (Till p. 8). Since among 
the different recorders, whose points of view 
are varied, variations are similar in kind, it 
seems that the observations indicate actual 
conditions in Salish rather than mistakes. 
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The few CA changes from back to mid- 
palatals were carefully checked and represent 
true variants. The same kind of alternation 
is doubtless valid for all the languages, 
though it may not occur in the same ex- 
amples or with exactly the same sounds. 

2.32. Accent and vowel change will be 
discussed in 8.16 and 8.35, but here it is 
appropriate to note a rule, almost certainly 
depending on accent, general for four of the 
languages: The group of consonants that in 
8-D, Kal, and CA influence vowel harmony, 
lowering & to a, or raising a to x, for instance, 
is the same in all three languages—it includes 
the bilabials except m, and the post-palatals. 
This is obvious even though the rules of 
accent and vowel change are not fully worked 
out for the languages other than CA, and 
though the rules are not the same for the 
several languages (CA §213, Kal §34, 
S-D 11). 

2.33. A speech habit common to 8-D, CA; 
and Kal is lengthening vowels to indicate 
emphasis, augmentation, duration of time, or 
extent of space; in CA the lengthened vowel 
may vary greatly in tone. Still another habit, 
which seems to become more marked as 
speaking of English increases, is the shorten- 
ing of words with accent on the last vowel of 
the shortened form. This tendency may lead 
to the reduction of variant suffixes to 
similars, and of course, to their ultimate loss. 
It has been noted for Till, Cheh, and Kal. 
The tendency is noticeable in CA but seems 
not to have advanced as far as in Kal and 
the other languages. 

2.34. The relationship between labialized 
consonants and the related consonant with 
u is common to all the languages except Till, 
and has morphological significance, for ex- 
ample, Kal ku- me, k¥- you, subject of the 
intransitive verb. (These pronouns have 
different phonetic effects in combination.) 

2.35. In all the languages there have been 
different results from contraction of several 
sounds or elements; this is a major subject 
of discussion under Morphology. The sounds 
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most frequently contracted are the dentals 
and sibilants. 

2.36. Phonetic comparison is uniformly 
limited by the uneven character of the ma- 
terial. In some cases comparisons are merely 
suggested, often with very few examples. 
Questions that are tantalizingly repeated in 
all the languages, but with differences that 
obscure the similarities of the spoken lan- 
guages are: relation between blade and blade 
alveolar sibilants; relation between labial- 
ized, non-labialized sounds and affected 
vowels; glottalized and contrasted non-glot- 
talized sounds; and effects of accent on vowel 
timbre, strength, and quantity. Some of 
these relationships within a single language 
and between one language and another de- 
pend upon contractions, few of which are 
worked out. 

2.37. An area of confusion in some Cali- 
fornia and Northwest languages is the alter- 
nation from blade to blade-alveolar sibilants. 
The habit is not marked in the Salish lan- 
guages here considered, except in Till. In- 
cidentally, in Till, aspiration, voicing, and 
glottalizing are slight and sometimes in- 
determinate, as they are in northern Cali- 
fornia. In CA there are interchangeable 
influences between s and 8, c and é, c’ and 
é’, but the sounds obey rules of assimilation 
and there is little doubt about their re- 
cording; the same seems to be true of Kal. 
In both languages differences in the sibilant 
may indicate differences in meaning. Since 
the question is not emphasized for Cheh or 
S-D, the blade and blade-alveolar sibilants 
are probably differentiated. 

2.38. As has already been mentioned, one 
of the toughest problems of Salish is the rela- 
tionship of vowel quantity, quality, and 
accent. For CA changse like a-i-e, a-a-u, 
2-1-2, 2-1-9, &-a-9, #-U-a, i-a-d, i-a-o, 
i-a-U, i-®-a, i-e-2, u-a-v have been 
established on the basis of a great many 
grammatical forms, many of which are op- 
positions. A careful scrutiny of the stem-list 
demonstrates some relation of the vowel to 


14 TJAL 10: 92-108, 1939. 
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the consonants of the stems, but it is not 
overly convincing.'* The first vowel of the 
series of three is the accented form which 
has been called ‘strong’; the other two are 
‘weak’ forms that appear in unaccented po- 
sitions. It is clear that the vowels are grouped 
and that most of the series are exclusive, 
that is, if a stem or suffix vowel changes in 
order a-i-, it does not change in the order 
if it changes as #-u-9, it does not 
change as #-i-e. The only way to establish 
such relationships is to have a large set of 
comparable examples, and it is here that the 
Coast materials and Kal are wanting, al- 
though there are many suggestions in the 
last. 

2.39. It was also established that stems 
like t’i8 and t’#S are semantically distinct, 
and that accentual changes indicate semantic 
differences.'® Until such distinctions have 
been examined elsewhere it is futile to con- 
clude that # and i are ‘phonemic alternants’. 

2.40. With the exception of a few em- 
phatically shortened, but not omitted 
vowels, which I now believe may be bor- 


15 Ibid. 
16 TJAL 11: 49 ff., 1945. 
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rowed or surviving forms in CA, I did not 
find much significance in quantity; timbre 
and accent seem to be the distinguishing 
features. Vogt, however, has some long or 
doubled vowels that may have morphological 
value, and these should be considered in rela- 
tion to vowel quality. He treats them as 
phonetic-phonemic problems only. For in- 
stance, he remarks that the contrasting pair 
su‘n—sen-exists, but not the pair san—sn-. 
The combination san- is relatively frequent 
in the lexicon, and is significant in connection 
with CA s-n-stem initial > sn-, whereas 
s-hin-in > sin- (Kal son-). For reasons of 
this kind 9 should be retained as a symbol, 
instead of omitted, as Swadesh advocates. 
The comparison of CA and Kal abundantly 
illustrates that Kal does not allow s to 
cluster with following nasals, whereas CA 
does. Moreover, the other languages either 
do or do not allow certain clusters intolerable 
*in comparable languages. It seems therefore 
important that a is significant in any theory 
of consonant clustering, and the materials 
are now sufficiently available to indicate 
what may be done and what must be 
avoided. 


THE LINGUISTIC STUDY OF MATERIAL CULTURE 


GENE WELTFISH 


LaBoratory or ANTHROPOLOGY, UNIVERSITY oF NEBRASKA 


1. Perception 

2. Piaget’s developmental process 

3. Malinowski’s ‘context of situation’ 

4. Boas’ approach 

5. The approach in classical philosophy 

6. Pawnee contrasts and comparisons 

7. Classical and modern contrasts with 
Pawnee 


1. The material object produced by the 
hand of man or used by him, is one of the 
clearest expressions of mental process that 
we have. Like the spoken word, it signifies a 
whole context of meaning in the life of a 
people, and upon analysis it will yield a 
record of their historical past. 

The perception of physical things depends 
primarily upon men’s visual and tactile 
faculties, and of language upon audition. 
But in the acquisition of knowledge in either 
realm, these two faculties cannot be sepa- 
rated. Jakobson'!* has referred to the asso- 
ciation of phonetic sound with colors in the 
child and in aphasic regression, as well as in 
some adults (1949).!” David Masson, a Brit- 
ish musician, has an extensive roster of color 
associations with sounds. In writing we have 
succeeded in symbolising both these primary 
fields of our sense experience in one language- 
representative, integral system. Historically 
we can trace the career of writing from pic- 


ture to word linked by concept and/or by . 


sound.2 What is the common base upon 


1a Roman Jakobson and M. Halle, Funda- 
mentals of Language (Netherlands, 1956). 

1b Language and Synesthesia, Gladys A. Rei- 
chard, Roman Jakobson, and Elizabeth Werth, 
Word 5.224-33 (1949). See also: Synesthesia and 
Sound Spectra, David I. Masson, Word No. 1, 
8.39-41 (1952). Textural features are also some- 
times found, associated with sound. 

?The Gift of Language, Margaret Schlauch, 
pp. 35-47 (New York, 1955). 
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which this merger of sight and sound into a 
single symbol system rests? 

Detailed comparative analyses combined 
with aphasia studies reveal that phonetic 
systems develop out of relatively simple 
motor mechanisms through which contrast- 
ing acoustic effects are achieved. (See fn. 
1*), Contrasts of volume and shape of the 
mouth resonator and tensity and laxity of 
articulation are major contrast devices in 
speech phonemes. Syllables are often indi- 
cated by a crest of intensity with peripheral 
slopes. It is interesting to note that even 
chickens deal in contrasts, in this case, con- 
trasts of color. ‘In W. Koehler’s experiment, 
chickens were trained to pick grain from a 
gray field and to leave the grain untouched 
on the adjacent darker field; when subse- 
quently the pair of fields, gray and dark, 
was replaced by a pair, gray and light, the 
chickens looking for their food, left the gray 
field for its lighter counterpart.’ 


2. Such shorthand selections of represent- 
ative features of the external world are 
mandatory due to the limitations of our 
attention span. Whichever of our senses may 
be the more primarily involved in a given 
instance, selection is inevitable. In the course 
of our individual lives, the capacity for pay- 
ing attention and the manner in which we 
coordinate our observations follow a definite 
career from infancy to adult life. The best 
documented studies of this process have been 
made by Jean Piaget who traces our life 
history from a total egocentricity to a reali- 
zation of the discreteness and permanence 
of things from ourselves; through imitation 
of others’ actions and with the help of 

8 Cited from H. Werner, Comparative psychol- 


ogy of mental development p. 216f. (New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, 1940). 
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linguistic communication with our fellow 
men, we achieve a perspective and a method 
of checking our ‘internal environment’. 
Sound and sight as factors in recognition are 
early associated. In the fifth or sixth week of 
life the child will turn his head in the direc- 
tion of the sound to find the visual image. 
“His smile reveals that he recognizes familiar 
voices or faces, whereas strange sounds or 
images astonish him”’.* 

“At first the universe consists in mobile 
and plastic perceptual images centered about 
personal activity, but it is self-evident that 
to the extent that this activity is undiffer- 
entiated from the things it constantly as- 
similates to itself, it remains unaware of its 
own subjectivity, the external world there- 
fore begins by being confused with sensa- 
tions of a self unaware of itself, before the 
two factors become detached from one 
another and are organized correlatively.” 
(p. 350) 

Piaget feels that the discrimination of 
things as external to the person is developed 
by imitation of the actions of other persons. 
This developmental process is described in 
the following terms (p. 318): ‘In a general 
way, every functional use (hence all primary 
circular reaction) of sucking, of sight, of 
hearing, of touch, etc. gives rise to recogni- 
tions. But none of that proves or even sug- 
gests that in the first weeks of life the uni- 
verse is cut up into objects, that is into 
things conceived as permanent, substantial 
external to the self and firm in existence . . .” 
“Just as people constitute the first perma- 
nent objects recognized by the baby, so also 
they are very probably the first objectified 
sources of causality because through imitat- 
ing someone else, the subject rapidly suc- 
ceeds in attributing to his models’ action an 
efficacy analogous to his own. Imitating 
someone else, as Baldwin has shown is the 
source of both alter and ego. One may 
probably go so far as to say that it represents 

‘Jean Piaget, The Construction of Reality in 


the Child, translated by Margaret Cook, pp. 309, 
5, 318 (New York, 1954). 
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one of the principal occasions for distinguish- 
ing between the external world and the self 
and consequently a factor in the substantia- 
tion and spatialization of the world.” 

Piaget emphasizes the fact (p. 360) that 
conceptual thought, the search for truth 
only comes about from the social or collec- 
tive activity of language. “It is precisely to 
the extent that verbal-conceptual thought is 
transformed by its collective nature that it 
becomes capable of proof and search for 
truth, in contradistinction to the practical 
character of the acts of sensori-motor intelli- 
gence and their search for success and satis- 
faction.” “It is by cooperation with another 
person that the mind arrives at verifying 
judgments, verification implying a presenta- 
tion or an exchange and having in itself no 
meaning as regards individual activity.” 

Tracing the course of this socializing proc- 
ess, in his most widely-read work, Piaget® 
points out that in the early stages of the 
child’s life, speech is interspersed as accom- 
paniment and reenforcement of individual 
motor activities (pp. 38-9). In handicraft 
and especially play activities, language will 
tend to become more socialized. (p. 42-3): 
gesture cannot express everything. In- 
tellectual processes, therefore, will remain 
egocentric, whereas commands, etc. all the 
language that is bound with action, with 
handicraft and especially with play, will 
tend to become more socialized... . Verbal 
understanding between children is less ade- 
quate than between adults, but this does not 
mean that in their games and in their man- 
ual occupations they do not understand each 
other fairly well; this understanding, how- 
ever, is not yet altogether verbal.’’® 

The developmental sequence in the indi- 
vidual here described, from gesture, to 

5 Jean Piaget, The Language and Thought of 
the Child (New York, 1926). 

6 Readily recognizable is Piaget’s description 
of the verbal behavior of the child of four to seven 
years; the domintering child increases his use of 
orders, threats, <riticisms and arguments, while 


the more dreamily inclined will indulge in a greater 
number of monologues. 


j 
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techni-verbal to verbal approaches to the 
external world is paralleled by Grace A. 
de Laguna’ in her analysis of the general 
human evolution of speech, first as part of 
coordinated action and necessary discussion 
within the coordinated activities, to ‘inter- 
nalized conversations’ as a review and prepa- 
ration for further social participations and 
finally as a self-elaborating intellectual mech- 
anism. As de Laguna observed, the com- 
plexity and adequacy of the social context 
determines to a considerable extent the in- 
tellectual opportunities of the individual 
participant. Our more and more adequate 
control of the objective world is in turn 
dependent upon our opportunities for iso- 
lating and recombining objective qualities, 
to a considerable extent arising from a 
process of ‘comparing notes’ with others, 
checking the evidence of our individual per- 
ceptions and concepts, our wishes and our 
values. In this view, object and word go 
together and are considerably older and more 
primary than language as we now conceive 
it. 


3. On a culture-comparative level Mali- 
nowski® has furnished us some of the most 
complete comparative epistemological docu- 
mentation that we have, on the relation of 
language to the control and manipulation of 
the physical world. His two volumes on the 
gardening activities of the Trobriand Is- 
landers of Melanesia, the one on the objec- 
tive round of activities liberally interspersed 
with the appropriate linguistic expressions 
and the other, ethnolinguistics of gardening, 
with the verbal constructs as the primary 
focus can well serve as a model for further 
work. Like Piaget and de Laguna, Mali- 
nowski has given a definite picture of the use 
of words as an indispensable component of 
technological action contexts, conversation 
playing a similar role for necessary checking 


7™Grace A. de Laguna, Speech; Its Function 
and Development, New Haven (1927). 

8 Bronislaw Malinowski, Coral Gardens and 
Their Magic (New York, 1935). 
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of objective data in a coordinated activity. 
Malinowski, like de Laguna, denies the con- 
cept that language is primarily for the ex- 
pression of a preexisting body of thought or 
for communication of this thought to others. 
Language in his view is in large part, an 
aspect of objective action, especially coor- 
dinate action of individuals. The body of 
thought itself is in constant transaction with 
external conditions and the interactions of 
people. In Malinowski’s view, therefore, 
words can only be understood in terms of 
‘Context of Situation’,® a given word or ex- 
pression being local to the sum of the situa- 
tions in which it has functioned in a given 
cultural context, viz. the interactions and 
guiding traditions of a socially coordinating 
group of people. 

Malinowski’s experience with official per- 
sonnel, traders, missionaries and government 
officials, who have spent most of their lives 
among the Trobrianders gives an interesting 
insight into the extent to which cultural con- 
text must be actively studied by an outsider 
in order to control the meaning of the spoken 
language. 

“For the moment it is enough to realise that 
the real trouble of verbal approach does not lie in 
the use of pidgin and that it is not overcome by 
precision gained by substituting native words for 
bastard English. The value of using native is that 
it enables us better to understand, firstly what 
natives talk about among themselves in the 
natural flow of conversation or argument; and 
secondly their integral behavior which is a com- 
pound of verbal and manual actions. But however 
much you may be at home with the native in his 
society and in his language, you will not under- 
stand an abstract and theoretical problem of 
native culture if you cannot grasp its essentials. 
Some of my trader friends spoke Trobriand better 
than any European language. They were entirely 
useless as informants and could not draft the 


9 Bronislaw Malinowski, Supplement I, The 
Problem of Meaning in Primitive Languages, in 
Chas. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning 
of Meaning, pp. 296-336 (London, 1936). See espe- 
cially pp. 306-9 ‘“‘Context of Situation’’, and Chap. 
III p. 48-76. See also, Harold Basilius, Neo-Hum- 
boldtian Ethnolinguistics, Word no. 2, vol. 8 
(1952). 
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constitution of any part of tribal law, even in the 
most sketchy manner, although they could behave 
as the natives did at a mortuary ceremony, at a 
kayaku or at a village brawl.’”!° 


Before Malinowski was able to work out the 
principles of native land tenure, which was 
the problem he was attempting to investi- 
gate, he had to understand ‘‘what might be 
defined as the economic, legal and mytho- 
logical situations.” I am sure this is equally 
true of other anthropological questions. The 
trader, lacking participation in the general 
round of life in all its ramifications, also 
lacked understanding of the meaning and 
significance of the words in their full scope. 

Terming himself primarily a sociologist, 
Malinowski found his most telling insight into 
the life of the people through his study of the 
objective activities of the Trobrianders in 
connection with their subsistence, viz. their 
gardening and its component linguistic as- 
pects. But he considered his grasp of their 
economic life incomplete because of his fail- 
ure to grasp the primary significance of their 
technology." Having recorded a relatively 
complete account of their technical proce- 
dures on a mechanical level, he felt his 
failure to discuss with the craftsmen and 
builders their theories about the mechanical 
problems and to note the linguistic and 
sociological matrices in which the activities 
occurred left a serious gap in his understand- 
ing of native life. He projected such a plan 
to study Trobriand industries and fishing, 
but apparently did not find the opportunity 
to carry it through. 


4. Antecedent to Malinowski was the 
work of Boas, in which linguistics, social 
life and technology were intimately asso- 
ciated from the very beginning. Starting as 
a student of psychophysics, forerunner of 
modern experimental psychology on which 


10 Bronislaw Malinowski, Coral Gardens and 
Their Magic, p. 326 (New York, 1935). 

11 Tbid. p. 460. Argonauts of the Western Pa- 
cific, footnote, p. 7 (London 1922). 
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he published several scholarly papers 
(1881-2), he moved to the field of geography, 
retaining a vital interest in the human being 
as a function of his geographical setting.” 
In his now classic Eskimo monograph," the 
human being emerges as a function of the 
detailed variations and vagaries of the 
physical environment. After his return to 
Germany from his polar expedition, Boas 
returned to Germany and found that his 
views were at variance with his geographer 
colleagues; his interests leaned more toward 
the human than the physical side. Adolph 
Bastian became interested in him and gave 
him a post in the newly enlarged Berlin 
Museum. His first assignment was classify- 
ing and exhibiting Northwest Coast material 
newly collected by Captain Jacobson of 
Vancouver Island. The richness and color of 
these materials make a striking impression 
upon him as compared with the drabness of 
Eskimo objects; fascinated, he wanted to 
get to Vancouver Island and see the people. 
Jacobson brought two Bella Coola Indians 
to Berlin and Boas began to work on the 
language. When he arrived at Vancouver, 
Boas addressed them in poor Bella Coola 
and they him in poor German. His letter 
diary to his parents during his trip, of which 
excerpts appear in this number of the 
Journal, show the extent to which he had 
already conceived of culture as a function- 
ing whole, moving from language to myth 
to social organization to object. This is 


12 Among anthropologists it has been commonly 
thought that Boas’ earliest interests were physical 
and having gone to the Arctic to carry forward his 
interest in the color of sea water, his stay among 
the Eskimo brought about a shift in interest to 
ethnology. His early personal documents show 
that he went to the arctic specifically to ‘‘make 
ethnographic collections and thorough-going 
studies of the language, customs and habits of the 
Eskimos—as well as photographs.” (Quotation 
from a prospectus he wrote prior to his trip.) 
Courtesy of Helene Boas Yampolsky. Boas appar- 
ently planned to work on a book on psychophysics 
on the boat to the Arctic. 

13 Franz Boas, The Central Eskimo. Sixth 
Annual Report BAE (Washington, 1888). 
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clearly indicated in his scholarly record of 
his field trip." 

Acutely conscious of the primary value of 
the different vistas upon the world that man 
has evolved, Boas’ disciplined decision to 
collect as much material as possible before it 
was irretrievably lost, moved him to collect 
voluminous parallel text materials in Kwa- 
kiutl and English concerning technological 
subjects.!> Analysis of these materials will 
make possible major contributions to our 
philosophy of science, and our understand- 
ing of the nature of language and meaning. 
In the publication of these materials along 
with the objects deposited in museums, 
Boas has left us an invaluable heritage. 
These things were collected at the expense 
of his own satisfaction in completed work. 
Only in the last two years of his life did he 
reach out for the personal satisfaction of 
completing his Kwakiutl Grammar—his 
‘own work’.'* His morale as a scientist was 
unswerving, from his first entry into our 
fraternity until his death. 

5. The growth of classical philosophy offers 
us telling examples of the part played by 
the interrelationship of technological and 
linguistic factors in the growth of our own 
knowledge and control of the physical world. 
Benjamin Farrington raises the question: 
‘*... what went on in the head of an ancient 
natural philosopher when he contemplated 
the mysterious universe. He could not rise 
above the technical level of his age. He 
must perforce attempt to interpret changes 
taking place spontaneously in nature in the 
light of such changes as man himself was at 


14Franz Boas, The Social Organization and 
Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians. Report 
of the U. 8. National Museum pp. 311-378 (Wash- 
ington D. C. 1897). 

15 Franz Boas, in Publications of the Jessup 
North Pacific Expedition, ‘“Kwakiutl Texts” vol. 
III, V, X (Leyden 1902-05), and the 35th Report 
of BAE (Washington D. C., 1921). 

16 Kwakiutl Grammar, APS-T, n.s. 37, pt. 3 
(Philadelphia, 1947). 

17 Head and Hand in Ancient Greece, p. 8 (Lon- 
don, 1947). 
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that time capable of producing.” In Plato’s 
tenth book of Laws in a discussion between 
an Athenian and a Cretan, Cleinias, the 
point is made that in the productive arts 
man ‘blends the power of his art with that 
of nature’ (quoted by Farrington p. 25-26). 
Such arts contain truth because, being a 
means of cooperation with the power of 
nature, successful achievement of the in- 
tended purpose means that the powers of 
nature have been understood. In this sense 
technique has both a practical and an episte- 
mological value. Successful practise is a 
revelation both of man’s knowledge of nature 
and his power over it, which are but two 
aspects of the one thing. 

One of the most interesting reflections in 
Farrington’s work is his account of the de- 
velopment in Greek and Roman thought of 
the concept of air as apart from wind, and 
the consequent insight into the mechanics of 
flight (pp. 12-13). Greek philosopher scien- 
tists in the 5th century B.C. combined theory 
with physical experimentation. Countering 
Parmenides’ attack on the use of sense evi- 
dence, the Pythagoreans demonstrated the 
relation of the pitch of a note to the length 
of the vibrating medium and Empedocles, 
seeking to explain the tidal movement of the 
blood in terms of the pressure of the outside 
air, made use of the pipette in a simple series 
of experiments demonstrating conclusively 
that the invisible motionless air as distinct 
from wind, was a resistant medium. “The 
consequences of Empedocles’ demonstration 
of the corporeal nature of the invisible and 
motionless air were felt all over the field of 
Greek Science.” 

In considering the flight of birds, the 
analogy of wings with sails had suggested 
themselves, but the question remained, 
“How did birds propel themselves through 
the air on a windless day?” Following 
Empedocles’ demonstration, Aeschylus (525~ 
455 B.C.) supplied the answer in his opening 
chorus of the Agamemnon. Aeschylus com- 
pares the two sons of Atreus starting off in 
their ships for Troy to two eagles wheeling 
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about their plundered nest. The eagles like 
the ships are said to be rowing ‘with a wheel 
and whirr of winged oars beating the waves 
of the wind’ (rrepiywr éperuoiow 
evor). “Once it was clear that the air was a 
resistant medium like the sea, the human 
technique of rowing was available to explain 
the natural phenomenon of flying. Aeschylus 
seems to be the first to express the idea. The 
first mention in Latin literature of the 
mechanics of flight occurs in the Annales of 
the poet Ennius who is thought to have been 
of Greek origin. He lived 239-169 B.C., 
nearly 300 years after Aeschylus. His was 
the first transfusion of the Greek idea to 
Rome through a transmission of imagery: 


The Latin language had no word of its own by 
which to distinguish air from wind, but Ennius, 
who knew all about Empedocles, was determined 
to make his barbarous Roman audience under- 
stand how a bird flies. He too, like Aeschylus, had 
occasion to mention the flight of the eagle, but he 
eould not, like Aeschylus, say bluntly that it was 
rowing. What he does say is this: An eagle was 
flying supporting itself by its closely-set feathers 
on the wind, which the Greeks in their language 
call air. In other words, there was not wind, but 
only air, to express which idea Ennius had to call 
in the air of the Greek. With later Latin poets the 
phrase remigium alarum, the oarage of the wings, 
became a commonplace. Attention to the passages 
in which it occurs will reveal that it is generally 
the mechanics of flight, not a picturesque com- 
parison with a trireme, that is in the poet’s mind 
(e.g. Ovid, Metamorphoses, viii, 228). 


The poets reveal to us how the human tech- 
niques of sailing and rowing may be applied to the 
elucidation of the flight of birds. 


6. As I am myself now engaged in an 
attempt to understand what went on in the 
head of a Pawnee Indian when he con- 
templated the mysterious universe (to para- 
phrase Farrington) the following material 
on an eagle vision story is of contrasting and 
comparative interest. If we conceive of our 
study of human thought in a ‘space-time- 
culture’ continuum, the fact that the Paw- 
nee was having these thoughts in the middle 
of the last century on the Nebraska plains 
and the Greek philosopher and poet, nearly 
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two and half millenia ago in lands on the 
north shore of the Mediterranean Sea, should 
not prevent us from conceiving the human 
problem, with our own introspective experi- 
ence as ‘intermediation’. Our Greek hero- 
equivalent, unlike the two sons of Atreus 
setting out in their ships for Troy, ‘wheeling 
like two eagles about their plundered nest’, 
was a poor Pawnee boy on the Nebraska 
plains who became so prosperous that people 
began to stay around his isolated tipi: 


... for many years the people wandered over 
the plains, and after a time came to the camp of 
this poor couple (a brother and sister); they 
found that they were well-to-do, that they had 
plenty of meat and corn, so the people stayed 
with them; and one night the chief’s daughter 
went to this boy’s tipi, for he now had a large 
tipi, and stayed with him. 

When the chief found this out, he sent for the 
young man and his daughter, and they came in 
together, and the chief gave his consent for the 
boy to have his daughter and said: ‘My son, I 
shall move out of this tipi and you shall take 
possession. Bring your sister and your wife, and 
you can live here.’ So the eagle boy came to be 
quite a leader among the people, and at last the 
chief put his son-in-law in his place, and the eagle 
boy came to be chief of the people.'8 


This success story whose ending I have 
anticipated, begins with the orphaning of 
two Pawnee children—a girl of about seven- 
teen and her little brother of about three 
(op. cit. 169); having no relatives, the girl 
was forced to go through the village begging 
for a handful of corn and after a while 
people began to make fun of them and so 
when the tribe set out on its semi-annual 
buffalo hunt, she stayed behind to gather 
whatever corn she could find left in the 
village. The cracked kernels she pounded in 
a mortar to make mush and the whole ker- 
nels she saved as seed corn. She wandered 
eastward with her little brother, carrying 
the seed corn in her belt and the rest in a 
buffalo robe on her back, until they came to 


18 Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee, collected and 
annotated by George A. Dorsey, Memoirs of the 
American Folklore Society, Vol. VIII, p. 173 (New 
York, 1904). 
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a nice fertile river bottom where she built a 
little grass house. As their stock of corn got 
low, she served less and less food and finally 
only to her little brother. While she was out 
clearing the ground for planting, her brother 
ate the seed corn one by one and when she 
arrived home one night tired and hungry, 
she discovered his theft and beat him with a 
stick. The bey wrapped his robe around his 
shoulders and sang: 

“My sister, your fine corn will always talk 
to you when I am gone. My sister, my toe- 
nails are to turn into eagle’s claws, the finest 
of eagle’s. Now, sister, your fine seeds will 
always speak to you. My sister, my feet are 
to turn into the finest eagle’s claws.” 

At length, the boy flies away as an eagle. 
The sister is desperate in her grief and 
finally a series of animals in succession try 
to help her by offering to lie with their 
abdomens open to tempt the eagle-brother 
with their entrails. The eagle boy is finally 
caught with the help of the rat; he returns 
to his sister and is a fine hunter so that they 
have plenty of rabbits and larger game. The 
boy then flies in eagle form to their village 
to steal a bag of seed corn, so that his sister 
can plant a field. “So, from that time to 
this, whenever the Indians lose their seed- 
corn, they say: ‘The eagle must have been 
here and carried away my seed corn.’ ”’ (p. 
173). The sister planted the seeds and each 
year made a larger corn field until ‘she had 
a great field.’ 

This vision story was told to me by Old 
Lady Fancy Eagle, a monolingual pitaha- 
wirata woman in 1929 at Pawnee, Okla- 
homa,!® probably well in her eighties when 
this story was recorded, and the form is 
no doubt a good deal more traditional 
than the one published by Dorsey. Here the 
metamorphosis of boy into eagle is given in 
minute descriptive detail. First there is 


19Gene Weltfish, Caddoan Texts, Pawnee 
South Band Dialect, Publications American Eth- 
nological Society, vol XVII, pp. 154-60 (New 
York, 1937). 
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mention of a real eagle who is specified as 
the boy’s mentor: 

e pi'raski axaat iri*kiixraat and boy he went 
he went somewhere. pi‘raski kuxritatsikska-pa 
‘kis The boy he was blessed by something, 
srikixru rikutski it must be bird tiraraxkatasa 
kuxru retaxkats these lying up against, it 
must be eagle.” 

The reference to the eagle ‘lying against 
the sky’ is characteristic of Pawnee imagery 
which is often of this ‘silhouette’ nature. 

The style of description used by the in- 
formant is a common one to many types of 
Pawnee narration and description. A se- 
quence of minute details of form and motion 
are given almost in the style of a slow-mo- 
tion moving picture. It is possible that this 
is related to hypnotic techniques which were 
very prevalent among the Pawnee medicine 
men. The following is an almost literal 
translation as given in Caddoan Texts (p. 
155 ff.) to illustrate this style. Following 
this section I shall give a few examples in 
the original Pawnee interlinear translation, 
and analytic lexical remarks. 

(9) The boy was sitting comfortably and 
suddenly it seemed as if he quivered. (11) and 
as he sat there, he sat this way; he was shaking 
and now he had feathers grown on him, bird, 
the way they always are. (12) Suddenly these 
wings shook, quivered, the way they do when it 
is going to fly. (13) as he sat there, the boy, 
and that boy, suddenly, he did the way they 
going-do, when it is going to fly, bird. (16) And 
suddeniy this boy, suddenly when he did that, 
and he shook himself, it is said he was in the 
act of flying up when he flew. (18) and then he 
did the way it always is bird when it flies. 

(21) Just when he did that and he flew the way 
it always is it ts said he was about so high 
when he flew as he was flying away, yet it 
wasn’t far and his sister, and brother now there 
were two flying about. (22) Finally it is said 
he was far off, he was flying about. (24) There, 
the one that’s flying up next to, the one that is 

20 See, Gene Weltfish, Vision Story of Fox Boy, 


IJAL 9.44-75 (1936) for grammatical notes and 
analyzed text. 
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joined with him, the one that caused it, bird, 
there as he was flying up next to, they two 
would come flying this way . . . (25) And there 
when they two were flying about, it is said 
they looked like real birds. 

In the next episode, the girl is joined by 
an animal helper; this is implied but not 
described in my text: 

(27) As he flew off, her brother, he disap- 
peared-flying, the heavens right there, they 
probably came flying there upward—when they 
two flew up against there as it became night. 
(30) When it is tomorrow, when they two were 
flying around, they two were looking at him 
((viz. the woman and her animal helper)). 
(35) and so those two flying around, they 
probably saw that one sitting with woman, boy, 
and there it lay, the deer. (43) As they two be- 
gan to descend, as they came where they two 
were lying, there they were beginning to fly, to 
alight. (44) As they did, finally there they two 
flew, just where they two were lying. (45) And 
they two alighted where it is lying, deer. (46) 
Both they two alighted, and other, the one 
lying, woman, the one that is the sister, they 
two did not alight where there is lying, sister. 
(47) Only where there is is lying, deer, and 
there they two alighted... . (50) and they two 
flew as he said that, boy. (53) It wan’t very 
soon, when they two flew; they two are encir- 
cling them two there, they two wanted also 
again, they two to alight. (54a) As they (two) 
flew, then they two were nearly touching the 
ground the way it is when they are going to 
alight. (55) Now, this boy, the one that alighted, 
sister, where there she is lying, and he did that, 
what they usually do to peck. 

The sister then grabbed the eagle boy’s 
legs, the real eagle flying away. As she held 
him, he pulled her back and forth in an 
effort to fly away. The boy finally consents 
to stay, with the above noted happy conse- 
quences. The chief’s daughter moved in with 
him, he became chief, and they lived happily 
ever after. 

In the English translation the repetition 
of the word, ‘fly’ gives an impression of 
monotony that is not present in Pawnee. 
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The concept occurs in many varying com- 
binations and graphically descriptive forms. 
The following is a selection from some of 
them; these are in addition to the above 
noted silhouetted eagle ‘up-against’. 

(12) rawitaka‘raisi axru'ta  tirawixtd- 
wa‘wi axruxwirdxkiri zri‘rita'ri wérakutsa:- 
istarit suddenly he did these wings wings, 
they shook (quivered) the way they do when it 
is going to fly. 

(13) piraski he ira‘ku_ pi‘raski 
rawitaka‘rdis* he axru'té zrirutaxwu rakut- 
saistarzt rikutski as he sat there, boy and that 
(seated) boy suddenly he did the way they 
going-do when it is going to fly, bird. 

Lexical note on (12) the above: the verb 
stem used here ‘to fly’ is -utsa, which also 
means getting up from a sitting position; 
tu'tsa flies; rikutski raku'tsaa bird, when 
it flies; tiwitska rakiitsaa he wants, to stand 
up. In other words this part of the text 
translated as ‘flying’ refers to the take-off. 
The parts of the complex are: we- temporal 
prefix; raku- pronoun-modal, 3rd_ person 
singular subject, past temporal mode; -utsa, 
verb stem, the take-off in flying; -starit, 
future suffix. 

In the next example, a combination verb 
stem is used in which one element refers to 
flying and the other to moving about, viz. 
-u- flying; -a moving about. The second stem 
occurs in its continuous or participial form: 

(22) rurahiri witi'ut axria‘xra finally it is 
said, he was far off, he was flying about. The 
parts of the complex for he was flying about 
are: ax- evidential prefix; r- pronoun-modal, 
-u‘axra verb stem, flying about (repeatedly or 
continuously). 

(24) rt ariwekuxruoxkatasa ru iweru’- 
uxkatasa ru asite'rawa there the one that is 
Slying up next to there as he was flying up next 
to here flying this way. 

Elements of the above verb complex: 
ari- relative prefix; we- temporal prefix; 
-kux- probably; -r- modal pronoun; -u’ verb 
stem, flying; -ux- prepositional element com- 
bining with the following preposition, -kata 
next up against; -sa verb stem, to be lying. 
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The second example of this complex given 
above simply lacks the element -kux- prob- 
ably. 

Still another combination verb stem, -a- 
plus -wari, means flying about. The second 
element, -wari, is in common use for up and 
about and is equivalent to our expression 
indicating that the person is in good health. 
The initial element, -a-, here gives the word 
its sense of through the air; this form was 
elicited from my interpreter. It does not 
appear in the text. 

The constructions come-flying, disap- 
peared-flying, appear in the following (p. 
156): 

(27) iweaxru’tsaa ira‘tsti ruwewztewzhura- 
hats ru‘ri wesikuxru‘a rti atskat 
ru iwesiruoxkatawe're'tit fwe'axratkéa‘ra as 
he flew, ‘took off’, her brother disappeared- 
flying the heavens right there they probably 
came-flying there above there when they 2 flew 
up against there as it became night. Analysis 
of the verb complexes: the first complex 
involves the stem, -utsa, as above noted, 
meaning getting up from a sitting position; 
the next complex, disappeared-flying, has the 
following elements: ru- demonstrative; we- 
temporal, wi- quotative; ti- 3rd person, 
singular, subject, indicative mode; -awi- 
stem, to fly, flying; -hurahats, stem meaning 
to be lost, disappeared, used as a euphemism 
for dying. 

The second complex, come-flying consists 
of: we- temporal; si- dual; -kux- probably; 
-r- modal-pronoun, 3rd person singular, sub- 
ject; -u’- verb stem, flying; -a, verb stem, 
come, approaching. 

In the third complex still a different com- 
bination of elements occurs: i- there; we- 
temporal; si- dual; r- modal-pronoun; -u- 
stem, fly; -ux- combined with -kata- next to 
up against; -we're'tzt verb stem, possibly 
meaning leaning over, bending over, humping 
over. 

Further in the text referred to, the two 
eagles begin to come back to earth. My 
interpreter, Henry Chapman, translated the 
statement simply, ‘they two began to de- 


scend’. Lexical analysis revealed a more 
picturesque content; the idea is indicated by 
referring to the tail feathers of the two birds 
pointing upward and silhouetted against the 
sky as they begin the descent to alight. 

(43) iwé- 
siaxra‘waad hé zrisiaxra‘sawa hériwe'siaxru- 
tuhuritskiskawi'tiku sia‘tawi'tit as they two 
began to descend as they 2 came . . . where they 
two were lying there they were beginning to fly 
to alight (p. 157). 

Analysis of the first complex is as follows: 
i- just as; we- when; si- dual; -ax- evidential; 
-r-, modal-pronoun; -ut- verb auxiliary, pos- 
sibly indicating progress ahead; -uhu- up- 
ward, activity, agitation; -r- phonetic element 
between the two vowels; -cts- incorporated 
version of feathers, hitu or itu; -kis- bone, 
incorporated version of ki-su bone; -ka- upon; 
-wi'tzt, verb stem, to sit down, also used in 
this text to alight. The rear end of a bird is 
called tskuski‘su sitting bone. He is a real 
snappy horse is: ru tirttkukiskzta he has his 
tail bone up; ru there; ti- 3rd person singular, 
indicative, subject; rtku’ tail; bone; 
-kita, up, upon. 

The pictorial imagery in the above narra- 
tive is also true of ordinary technological 
descriptions. Thus, p. 146, in describing the 
building of an earth lodge, the first step is 
cutting down the trees for the pillars. 
Women did a good deal of the wood-cutting. 
Describing this action, the old woman states: 
awit texrapa‘karu‘kusu'k" first they used to 
fell the trees: (lexically, first, they made-them, 
wood-hills referring to stumps). tzx- 3rd per- 
son subject, plural, indicative mode; -rap-, 
incorporated form of rakis, wood, usually 
incorporated as -rak-, but the last consonant 
-k- combines with a following -p-; -pa‘- hill; 
-ka- pluralizer of -ru- to make; -ku continua- 
tive or participial; -usu’k" customary. 

What to us would be a vigorous action is 
to this Pawnee woman the creating of tree 
stumps all around. Until we made this lexi- 
cal analysis, the interpreter was entirely 
unconscious of these component elements. 
The English expression, fell the trees came 
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normally to him as a translation. Further in 
this same text a common type of analogy is 
made: the smoke-hole is referred to as nose- 
house-hole, or nostril of the house. 

Describing the issuance of buffalo meat 
after the hunt, (meat from which the hind 
quarter and back meat have been removed) 
the issuance of the remaining carcass is 
stated as follows (p. 141, no. (44)): mouth- 
sitting; this refers to the fact that after the 
hind quarter and back meat have been 
removed from the buffalo, a head is given 
with each portion to keep count of the 
number. In other words, in issuing the meat 
the man is making-mouth-sittings or heads 
(44) (p. 141), and thereupon, he is going to 
issue the beeves: ri- pronoun-modal; -hak- 
incorporated version of the noun, aka” 
mouth; -kus- incorporated form of verb -ku 
to be in a sitting position; -ruksta, future of 
verb stem, -ru to make. 

This mode of expression by a series of 
pictorial images is cultivated as a high art 
by the Pawnee priesthood. In the spring, 
after the first thunder, the sacred bundles 
are opened by the five priests among the 
Skidi, and the powers of the earth are re- 
newed preparatory to planting. A series of 
songs are sung, giving in detail the return to 
and revivifying of the earth by a wonderful 
being called Paruksti, which means wonder- 
ful, like the Siouan, wakanda, Polynesian, 
mana. The priests sang a long series of songs 
to the accompaniment of their rattles which 
were fastened to the bundles. The ceremony 
is begun with a song which is repeated 56 
times with the change of a single word at 
each singing. Four more songs are sung ten 
times each, in each case with the shift of a 
single word.” After sacrifices have been made 
by the priests to all the cosmic powers, they 
review the visit of Paruksti who brings power 
from the heavens to the earth. The more 
minute the differences in the sequential 
pictures they develop through their verbal 

21The Thunder Ceremony of the Pawnee, 


Ralph Linton, Field Museum of Natural History, 
pp. 10-11 and 16 (Chicago, 1922). 
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distinctions, the more they are acclaimed. 
First, Paruksti is sitting inside his lodge 
getting ready to come. 2) he is sitting down. 
3) he is sitting comfortably. 4) he now begins 
to move. 5) his spirit BEGINS to move. 6) his 
spirit moves 7) he rises 8) he stands 9) he looks 
about 10) he moves one foot 11) he moves both 
feet 12) now he walks 13) now he walks in the 
room 14) now he walks in several places in the 
room 15) now he arrives—walking at the en- 
trance 16) now he walks outside the lodge 17) he 
stands outside the lodge 18) now he is thinking 
of coming 19) now he spreads out his arms 
20) now his spirit travels towards the people 
21) now he looks;—now it is lightning, now it 
thunders, the lightnings are now coming, the 
thunders are now coming, etc. etc., etc. Fur- 
ther on,—now he touches the mouthpiece of 
the pipe; now he places a coal upon the bowl 
of the pipe, now he moves his lips upwards, 
now the pipe is lighted;—again he moves his 
lips upon the pipe; now he rises with the pipe, 
etc. etc. etc. 


7. Perhaps the Pawnee priest is poten- 
tially a Pawnee ‘Aeschylus.’ As a linguistic 
stylist, he is in the lead, narrative and tech- 
nological expression probably gaining from 
the nuances he creates. 

Our Pawnee example leads us into the 
general question of what role the ‘linguistic 
style’ may play in technical control of the 
physical world? Use of technological analo- 
gies was current not only in Greek times, but 
it has been very prevalent in the speculations 
of our own most advanced physicists. Ein- 
stein, for instance, in attempting to name 
discontinuous units of light or ‘photons’, 
speaks of ‘light arrows’. Einstein was con- 
vinced that in attempting to understand 
nature which is beyond our ordinary sense 
perceptions, analogy of known and con- 
trolled mechanical phenomena is of vital 
importance.” The analogy, however, is in 


22 Albert Einstein and L. Infeld, The Evolution 
of Physics (New York, 1938); Linceln Barnet, The 
Universe and Dr. Einstein (New York, 1956); Sir 
James Jeans, The Growth of Physical Science, 
(Cambridge, England, 1951). 
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part dependent upon our linguistic designa- 
tion of these activities. The space-time con- 
tinuum, for instance, might be well handled 
by Pawnee type expression. 

Mechanics do place certain universal limi- 
tations on man’s efforts to control the physi- 
cal world. But there is some universal basis 
for harmony between man and the external 
world as shown by the minimal control of 
the physical world common to mankind in 
provisioning, manufacturing and building. 
But while this minimal common knowledge 
is basic, the refinement of our insights can 
only be effected when we become conscious 
of the limitations of the qualities we have 
perforce selected individually and tradition- 
ally, to designate phenomena of our material 
world. At the present time, multiple systems 
prevail in our outlook, viz. Aristotelean, 
Euclidean, Newtonian, LEinsteinian and 
other fast-growing viewpoints, all of which 
for some purposes are workable. Among the 
Pawnee and other native peoples, magical 
systems of explanation are carried side by 
side with technical-mechanical ones,—often 
separate and parallel. 

For example, in trying to prepare basketry 
materials among the San Carlos Apache in 
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the late 1920’s, my failure to split a long 
twig into three even longitudinal strips was 
explained as, wood won’t let you”. 
When I would not accept this explanation 
I was given a perfectly adequate mechanical 
explanation, viz. that if the three strips are 
pulled apart at an equal angle, they will 
split off evenly. There was no contradiction 
in my informant’s mind in these two sys- 
tems of approach to physical operations. 
We are not without a similar multiplicity of 
causal systems. And yet, as we see in the 
Pawnee case, the supernatural system can 
be of major importance in our adjustment 
and control of the mechanical-technical 
world, even when the two systems appear to 
be carried independently. Language, as the 
most highly developed symbol system for 
expressing qualities, is the zone of transition 
among these multiple worlds of our knowl- 
edge. In our transaction with the physical 
world it is vital that we preserve the fluidity 
of our control of language. The study of 
exotic languages and their perspectives on 
the material universe may offer us a psycho- 
logical means of increasing our perceptual 
perspectives as we open up new frontiers of 
physical science. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE LETTER DIARY OF FRANZ BOAS ON HIS FIRST FIELD 
TRIP TO THE NORTHWEST COAST 


HELENE Boas YAMPOLSKY 


New 


In 1947 the Grammar of the Kwakiutl 
Language by Franz Boas was published 
posthumously by the American Philosophi- 
cal Society. The Kwakiutl were his special 
Indians and over a period of almost sixty 
years; his interest in them never failed. On 
his third day in Victoria, September 21st, 
1886 he writes to his parents: “I definitely 
want to study the Kwakiutl.” And so for 
the rest of his life they remained his ‘work’ 
to which he would turn whenever pressing 
matters did not interfere. University duties, 
teaching, public problems, family obligations 
occupied so much of his time that sixty years 
were to pass before this work could appear; 
some of it still remains unpublished. A 
dictionary of Kwakiutl stems of some 500 
typed pages and a body of texts of equal 
length are still in typescript. The texts 
include conversations and speeches, as well 
as a record of other subjects: 82 ms. pp. of 
conversation, 2 pp. letter, 24 pp. biographi- 
cal, 46 pp. speeches, 38 pp. historical, 121 pp. 
social organization, 95 pp. miscellaneous, 
including education, good and bad character, 
feasts, medicine, shamanism, obtaining and 
preparing food and artifacts. 

It is most appropriate that in this centen- 
nial volume of the International Journal of 
American Linguistics there should be some 
record of Franz Boas’ early approach to 
linguistic studies, especially his method of 
collecting and recording linguistic data. 
After his first scientific expedition to the 
Eskimo of Cumberland Sound, 1883-84, on 
which he also learned something of the 
Eskimo dialects, he spent a good part of his 
time at the Vélkerkunde Museum in Berlin, 
working for Bastian, cataloging and arrang- 
ing American Indian material. Here he met 
some Bella Coola Indians and became 


interested in their language. The following 
excerpt from a letter to his fiancé tells about 
his work with the Bella Coola. 


F.B. to M.K., Berlin, Feb. 5th, 1886. I have 
spent two strenuous weeks with the Indians and 
have collected a lot of material and hope to have 
quite a study of it. Of course, nothing is cormplete 
and just now as I begin to appreciate the character 
of the language, they are leaving. 


Indicative of his desire to continue work- 
ing with these Indians, he writes: “I am 
now racking my brains how to establish 
contact with Canada.” 

He then tried, through Bastian, to be sent 
either to New Westminster or to Victoria 
and although Bastian at first appeared 
interested, nothing came of it. 


F.B. to M.K. Berlin, Feb. 28th, 1886... . About 
a month ago Bastian asked me whether I would 
like to travel again, and so I went to him and sug- 
gested he send me to New Westminster or Victoria 
in Canada, under conditions good for both of us. 
He liked the idea, but said he had no money and 
that I should suggest a way of getting it. 


In search of funds, Boas approached the 
Ethnographic Aid Committee which had 
spent much money to enlarge the Museum’s 
collections. “‘There I was told that they gave 
money only for investigations initiated by 
Bastian. So I went back to him and he 
snapped at me rudely: ‘I should leave him 
alone’. With that of course, the matter 
ended.” 

Not willing to give up, he tried to interest 
the Ethnographic Bureau of Canada and his 
efforts finally bore fruit—his three months’ 
field trip to Vancouver Island, in the fall 
of 1886. 

Franz Boas left Europe in July 1886, 
stopping in London to see Selwyn, Director 
of the Geological Survey of Canada. He had 
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received recognition for his work by the 
Canadian Royal Society and was still 
hopeful of some development that would 
allow him to go into the field. After his 
arrival in New York he spent most of his 
time finishing papers and seeing people in 
order to make proper contacts. In August he 
went to the A.A.A.S. meetings in Buffalo, 
where he refused to give a paper, although 
he had been asked to, because he did not 
consider his English good enough. The 
western trip seems to have depended upon 
the securing of a railway pass, which he 
finally succeeded in doing and by September 
11th he was on his way to Victoria. During 
his three months’ stay in British Columbia, 
with Victoria as a starting point, he travelled 
along the east coast of Vancouver Island, 
first to Nawiti! in the northern most part of 
the island near the ocean, from there to 
Alert Bay, then back to Victoria for a week. 
On November 4th he left for Comox. On 
the way he stopped at Duncan, Cowichan 
and Somenos: then to Nanaimo returning to 
Victoria December 10th. He made a brief 
visit to Vancouver and left Victoria for New 
York on December 16th. 

Just as on his trip to the Eskimo in 1883- 
84, besides the records of his scientific 
findings, he wrote daily letters to his parents 
in Minden, Germany, reporting the course of 
his travels and important details of his field 
research, along with descriptions of per- 
sonalities and conditions in the area. They 
are, of course handwritten and in German 
and have been translated by me. In the 
following pages I have excerpts of these 
letters. They are rich in ethnographic 
material—folklore, dances, potlatches, 
records of the objects he collected such as 
masks, rattles, skulls, etc., as well as de- 
scriptions of drawings he made of houses and 
house posts among the Kwakiutl. I have 

1Nawiti. Swanton, John R., Indian Tribes of 
North America. Bulletin 145, BAE pp. 575-76 (1952). 


The Kwakiutl dialects and divisions are listed ac- 
cording to information obtained by Boas in 1897. 


left out most of this and chosen excerpts 
relating to his language studies. 

On September 18th, 1886 at 3:30 in the 
afternoon he arrived in Victoria and on that 
same day his letter diary begins. 


Victoria, Sept. 18th. ‘‘. . . After I had gotten my 
baggage and made myself respectable, I set out to 
look about a bit. Strangely enough I discovered 
pictures of my Bella Coolas everywhere and soon 
found their source—an Indian trader who had had 
them rephotographed. I went into the store and 
became friendly with the trader, who turned out 
to be a German. Immediately I asked about the 
Bella Coolas and heard that they were still here, 
but intended to leave for home in the evening. 
Fortunately two Bella Coola girls passed by who, 
of course, knew where the men were staying. I 
went with them and after searching for a while I 
found my good friend Alkinous? in the small home 
of a Bella Coola woman. He was very much sur- 
prised when he recognized me and said I must be 
‘a, smart man’. It amused me a great deal to see the 
astonishment of the woman when I spoke in her 
language. Unfortunately I have forgotten almost 
everything. After a further search we found Itli- 
huani,? the other Bella Coola. I gave him letters to 
Captain Jacobson, and then said goodbye after I 
had given him greetings to his fellow tribesmen. 
By this time I was hungry and went for my dinner. 
I then returned to the store, secured a number of 
good addresses and saw endless numbers of Indians 
of various tribes. I was just about to pick out a 
Tlingit, when the fire bell rang and everyone ran 
away. A big wooden mill near our hotel was on fire 
and immediately three houses caught fire. There 
was no wind and it was possible to control the fire. 
With these wooden houses fire is a terrible thing. I 
then bought a few maps which I had been unable 
to get in New York and I think I spent my first 
day very well. There is nothing to be gotten from 
the trades people but one must listen patiently 
and be polite as they can be very helpful in finding 
the right Indians. ...I have not yet been able 
to visit the settlement here.”’ 

Sept. 19th. I was restless and could not sleep 
last night. I got up at six o’clock, breakfasted and 
went down to the harbor. I got into conversation 
with an old miner who was here on a visit. He told 
me how things'had looked here in former times. I 
wanted to go to the Indian village on the other 
side and he accompanied me. We walked for about 
14 hour across a bridge over the pretty harbor 
until we reached the village. Only a few of the old 


2 Alkinous and Itlhua’ni were two of the Bella 
Coolas who had been in Berlin. 
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houses are still inhabited. The Indians have built 
themselves others according to the European 
plan. The people were quite reserved at first but I 
showed them half a dollar and they became willing. 
. .. There was one who had been born in Nanaimo 
and was half drunk. However, he is a clever man 
and soon understood what I wanted. I hope to 
learn much from him. I soon began to ask about 
the language. In the beginning it is always hard 
work but I soon found the pronouns and a few 
verbs. That is usually sufficient to break the ice. 
I did not stay long this morning because I wanted 
to go to the Indian church, but I was too late. 
After a little questioning I discovered the exist- 
ence of a very religious Tsimshian whom I looked 
up. I had been told that he understands English 
and is well informed about the myths of his people. 
I arranged that he should recount some to me 
tomorrow. He did not wish to today because he 
wanted to go to church. . . . I then visited a Bella 
Coola woman from whom I had hoped to learn 
something, but she was not in the mood for talking 
as she was busy cooking dinner. So there was 
nothing for me to do but eat my lunch tuo. Now I 
shall try my luck with this woman again. 

Evening. But she was in no better mood for 
talking. It appeared that my old friend from Ber- 
lin, Itlkahuani, was still around and she preferred 
that I go to him. So we went to his tent and began 
talking at once. I showed him my drawings from 
various museums and it was apparent that they 
will be very useful. I am now convinced that this 
trip will have the results I desire. I have made 
many notes about masks and beliefs: a few ‘spirits’ 
have wandered into my diaries. I hope I shall 
accomplish a great deal! To-morrow I shall have 
to make calls. I have mapped out a whole cam- 
paign in order to interest as many people as 
possible in my work... . Since I have so little 
time I want to have as many co-workers as pos- 
sible. 

Sept. 21st. I was so tired last night from running 
about all day that I went to bed at 9:30. I had 
finished copying my notes for the day. I ate break- 
fast at 6:30 and then walked to the small peninsula 
which separates the harbor from the Juan de 
Fuca Strait. Unfortunately it was foggy and I 
could not see much. Magnificent tall firs as well as 
knotty oaks and another tree, whose name I do 
not know, grow there. It was a beautiful walk. The 
ground was covered with lush ferns and naked grey 
rock showed here and there. Only here can one 
find nature, free and untamed, so close to the tur- 
moil of a city. I returned at about 8:30 and called 
for the Tsimshian with whom I wanted to work. 
He is very intelligent and I am able to get more 
from him than I expected. He immediately recog- 
nized one of my drawings from New York and 
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told me a long story that goes with it, first in 
Chinook and then in his own language. The session 
lasted until one o’clock and I was satisfied with 
the results. ...I also went to the Songis settle- 
ment, whose inhabitants all seem to be terrible 
drunkards. I wanted someone to give me words 
but I had great difficulty getting any—everyone 
was so drunk. Unfortunately I had taken a map 
with me. There was great excitement because they 
believed that the railroad was to be built through 
their reservation. Because of the map they thought 
I belonged to the railroad and regarded me with 
undeserved suspicion. Everyone asked me whether 
the railroad would pass through their territory. 
They did not become more friendly when I wanted 
to write down their language. Not until I became 
a little rough with them and showed them money 
did their attitude improve. 

Evening, Sept. 21st. After lunch I went to my 
Bella Coola and obtained much useful information 
about folk tales. ...In the evening I went over 
to the village. I made a friend there today (it 
seems that the women are always more intelligent 
than the men) from whom I obtained good mate- 
rial for language. I dare not appear with my maps 
for a while lest they again become suspicious. I 
regret every lost hour, but unfortunately, in this 
kind of work, much time is lost looking for suitable 
people with whom to work. I do not think that I 
shall try to work with the people of the West 
coast. They are too different from the people here 
and should be studied by themselves. I definitely 
want to study the Kwakiutl. After I have been over 
there a few more times I want to describe their 
village. I am not ready to do it yet until my im- 
pression of it becomes clearer and fuller. 

Sept. 22nd. After dinner I went to my Bella 
Coola woman to learn the details of yesterday’s 
story. As I did not understand her well enough I 
took her to town with me to an Indian store, whose 
owner had promised to help me. He understands 
Chinook very well. Fortunately he was able to 
understand something of her tale and I found out 
a little more than I had discovered the day before 
yesterday. I hope I can find the Bella Coola of 
whom I spoke yesterday so that I may become in- 
formed about these matters and above all about 
the important Bella Coola language. I am finding 
out quite a bit about Tsimshian and with some 
good luck I should also learn about Bella Coola 
and Comox and perhaps about Cowichan. Such a 
confusion of dialects exists here that it is very 
difficult to accomplish anything in a short time. 
The material overwhelms me. 

Sept. 24th. I am very cross because my Tsim- 
shian has deserted me and so far he has been the 
best I have had. From experience I should know 
that such things happen, but it is easier said than 
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done not to be angry about it. I told the good man, 
who by the way is very religious, that he was the 
greatest liar I had ever known and that I would 
tell his pastor about him. Immediately I went in 
search of another and I hope I shall be successful 
tomorrow. ...I hope I shall find another good 
Tsimshian to replace Mathew, whom I cannot 
curse enough. He was able to dictate so very well. 
It reminds me vividly of the Eskimo. They also 
ran away in the middle of a tale. 

Sept. 25th. Today was my worst day since I 
have been here. I learned practically nothing as I 
had to spend the entire day running about in 
search of new people. This morning I looked for 
some Tsimshians who live in another part of the 
city. After a long search I finally found them but 
could get nothing from them. All I got were a few 
notes about their family lines and patterns of 
their clothing. A woman started to tell me the 
story of the thunder bird but did not get very far. 
She claimed to have forgotten the most important 
part. 

I then went to the trader of the Hudson Bay 
Company and his wife, a Wikino Indian, who 
retold me the cannibal story I had gotten yester- 
day. I wanted to verify it as parts were not clear 
to me. Her husband showed me the homes of 
several Indians, but I was not very successful in 
finding out anything. A Bella Coola arrived the 
day before yesterday, but I have not been able to 
find him. Perhaps I can learn something from him. 
He does not seem to be the one of whom I have 
frequently heard. I finally found a Newette from 
the northern point of the island. He claims to 
know all sorts of things and promised to tell them 
to me. He is supposed to come tomorrow. I wonder 
whether he will appear. If things continue to go so 
badly I shall hurry away from Victoria. I do not 
wish to hang about in vain. I was very tired at 
night from running about so much and went to 
bed in a bad humor. That was a profitless day! 

Sept. 26th. Today things went a little better for 
a change and I am very glad. The man (Newette) 
who came was useless. He was impatient and 
could not express himself. He was unable to give 
me the information I wanted. I then went to the 
Tsimshian woman where I had been yesterday. At 
first she knew nothing, but after we had talked 
all manner of nonsense for an hour, she suddenly 
told me a wonderful family story....I left at 
twelve, ate lunch, and then took a walk as I could 
not find any Indians. The day was glorious and 
the scenery is very beautiful. When I returned, I 
crawled into a Bella Coola tent and obtained a few 
nice facts from two women. I have the least trouble 
with this tribe because I know their language a 
little. ...I am unhappy for every moment lost 
but one cannot knock one’s head against a stone 
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wall and I must bear these fruitless hours pa- 
tiently. I hope it will be better after I leave here. 
After this I shall have to deal with one tribe only. 

Sept. 29th. This has been the best day since my 
arrival, I think. I have at last succeeded in ex- 
plaining to the Bella Coola women how they must 
dictate their language to me. Now I hope really 
to learn something. . . . Conversation among the 
Bella Coola is, of course, in their own language. I 
usually understand just enough to know what 
they are talking about. As soon as friends from 
another tribe are present conversation is in 
Chinook. I am gradually learning to understand 
this language quite well. Unfortunately the 
language is quite incomplete, even more so than 
the jargon among the Eskimo, although the latter 
contains fewer words. The people speak very 
rapidly, a rapidity which I can by no means 
approach. However, I understand everything 
that is in any way to be understood. It is charac- 
teristic of Chinook that one must guess at the 
meaning of a sentence, one never knows what is 
subject and what object. ... When I get to Alert 
Bay I shall try as quickly as possible to pick up 
something of the language so that I can make 
myself understood. A mixture of Chinook and the 
native language is quite useful for purposes of 
communication. 

Oct. 8rd. Fortunately the steamer is leaving the 
day after to-morrow. ...I can be back here the 
end of October. .. . Thus I shall have more time 
for Comox. Until about ten this morning I busied 
myself copying. Then I went to the Bella Coolas, 
who told me another idiotic story. It continued 
this afternoon. The fact that I obtain these stories 
is interesting, but the stories themselves are more 
horrible than some of the Eskimo stories. They 
are important because they are like some of the 
northern tales. I did nothing more this afternoon. 
I am up to date with my copying. My manuscript 
is becoming quite sizeable and I hope to have a 
valuable stack when I return to New York. Up to 
now I do not have much linguistic material, but a 
large quantity of folklore. It is too bad that there 
is so much to do. As a result I cannot do one thing 
well. The tales of the Kwakiutl and the Bella Coola 
will probably be the most important contribu- 
tions. I am also getting quite a bit on the language 
of the Bella Coola. 


He left Victoria on Oct. 5th by steamer, 
which stopped at Nanaimo for coal and a 
short time at Alert Bay. He disembarked at 
Nawiti. Indians in blankets rowed to the 
ship in their dug-out canoes and took him to 
shore. He stayed in an Indian house which he 
describes in detail. He recorded extensive 
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tehnographic material, dances, potlatches 
etc. and brought masks and other items 
obtaining the stories appropriate to them. 

He left Nawiti on Oct. 17th in a row boat, 
together with Herrigon, an —.dian trader. 
They hoped to reach Alert Bay in the 
evening but ran into a heavy storm and had 
to seek shelter. Herrigon decided to remain 
at a farm along the coast. Boas and an 
Indian went on to Alert Bay in a canoe. This 
turned out to be a very hazardous trip 
because of heavy gales and storms. ‘“‘All my 
life long, I believe, I shall remember this 
canoe trip.” 


Alert Bay, Oct. 23rd. I again went to Mr. Hall 
(the missionary) to give him my texts. He will 
translate them but I have discovered that he does 
not know the language well enough. It may be 
that he will be able to do something with the help 
of the natives. At any rate I have transcribed 
them quite well, because they always understand 
when I read to them. In the afternoon I got an 
accurate description of the distribution of the 
tribes. This is an important part of my work. Un- 
fortunately I can only make a beginning, for in 
order to do it properly, I should have to travel 
about and would have time for nothing else. 

Victoria, October 26th... . . Tuesday morning at 
seven we finally reached Victoria. I went right to 
the hotel and made myself respectable. My three 
weeks’ growth of beard which made me look like a 
monster, vanished and I felt well again. Then I 
got my possessions and unpacked. At noon I went 
to my Bella Coolas and found them ready to tell 
me something new. I asked chiefly about lan- 
guage. 

Oct. 29th. ... I am not very well satisfied with 
my results, although during the last three days 
the language has become much clearer to me. But 
progress is very slow. ... The Bella Coola’s tell 
me the most beautiful stories in their own lan- 
guage. The stories themselves are not worth much 
but on the other hand the language is very much 
worth while. Together with my dear Catholic 
priest I looked up the Tlingit woman who told me 
things all morning long. 

Oct. 81st. This morning I went to the Bella 
Coolas and had them go on explaining the gram- 
mar of the text I got yesterday. Only two more 
days and I shall be on my way again, but this time 
into civilized regions. I hope I shall obtain another 
text tomorrow. The day after I have to listen to 
a Tlingit tale and then it will be time to leave. 
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He did not leave Victoria before Nov. 4th, 
because of work he wished to finish. After a 
railway journey of about two hours he 
arrived at Duncans. 


Cowichan, Nov. 4th. I found myself standing 
alone on a small wooden platform. I was sur- 
rounded by my six pieces of baggage (I travel like 
a lady with endless luggage) and I looked about in 
vain for a helpful soul. To the right I saw a house 
which was in the process of being built, but no- 
where a living soul. After a few minutes some 
Indians passed by, driving a pair of oxen with an 
old-fashioned wooden yoke. They were pulling 
fire wood to town in a box-like trailer. Two white 
people followed them. I inquired about the Indian 
villages and explained why I had come. It de- 
veloped that one of the men was the Indian agent 
to whom I had an introduction and the other the 
store-keeper and boarding house owner combined. 
The two men had come to pick up the mail which 
lay on the platform in a bag, so I rode down with 
them and am now comfortably settled—a whole 
house to myself. ... There are three Indian vil- 
lages in this neighborhood. All the villages I have 
seen so far were situated near the ocean; these are 
situated along a river which has its origin in a 
large lake. Scarcely an old-style house is left in 
the two villages which I saw today, but there are 
a few good ruins which I must draw or photograph. 
Lomas, the agent, went with me into one of the 
villages and I obtained one old story; quite a good 
beginning. 

Nov. 6th. I was cross last night and did not want 
to write. The Indians in the village were so sus- 
picious and unapproachable that I could accom- 
plish nothing. This morning I had gone to So- 
menos, the village two miles from my house and 
got a few things, hoping to continue in the after- 
noon. But for some inexplicable reason I could not 
get the people to talk. They evidently think I come 
with evil intent. As a result I wasted three hours 
without accomplishing a thing. This morning I 
had quite a scene in the upper village. I had my 
camera with me and photographed a handsome 
totem pole in front of a house. Shortly afterwards 
the owner appeared and demanded that I pay him, 
which I naturally refused te do in order not to 
deprive myself of the possibility of photographing 
whatever I might wish. He declared that he was 
master of his land and would not permit me to 
leave until I paid. I replied just as quietly that I 
would leave when I felt like it. They always try to 
bluff strangers and I know by this time how to 
counter them. I quietly proceeded to another 
house and continued with my work and, lo and 
behold, it was not long before my friend Indian 
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followed and asked whether he might not inter- 
pret for me. I accepted and today he sought out 
all the people who have the information I am seek- 
ing and helps me as much as he can. I was there in 
the afternoon and wanted to photograph a painted 
house. Earlier I had spoken with the owner but he 
did not wish to tell me anything. While I was put- 
ting up the camera he declared it was his house 
and he wanted a picture of it. The whites look 
upon the Indians not as human beings but as dogs 
and he did not wish anyone to laugh at the things 
that were theirs such as painted houses and 
articles used for celebrating their festivals. In 
spite of anything I said I could get nowhere with 
him and as I wanted something more from him I 
did not insist but said I cared nothing about the 
picture and spoke of other things. In this way I 
learned a great deal by subterfuge. A young man 
came with a stag and wanted me to take a picture 
of it. I placed him in front of the house I wished to 
photograph and thus attained my end. But I got 
nothing from the Indians out here. My host prom- 
ised to accompany me to the village tomorrow. 
Since people trust him, I hope the ice will be 
broken. 

Nov. 8th. I find that my notes are very scant 
these days due to the slow progress I am making. 
I must admit that this week has been the most 
unpleasant one I have spent in this region. I have 
to run about all day, twice a day two miles to the 
settlement and there is very little to be gotten 
there. .. . This afternoon I was in Somenos again 
and could do nothing for the strangest reason. An 
old man who usually tells me stories was in best 
form when an equally old woman interfered. He 
said a man had Jain dead for nine days and she 
said ten, whereupon he became so angry that I 
could not get another word out of him. These 
sessions are most amusing, however not so with 
the one I have just experienced. Yesterday morn- 
ing two people came and laughed when they heard 
the old man tell stories. He was ashamed and 
refused to talk if others were present. Every five 
minutes he assures me he is the best among all the 
men here and knows everything. In the meantime, 
screaming dirty children run about, sometimes a 
meal is eaten. Dogs and children force their way 
between the people; fires smoke so that one can 
scarcely see. The old man watches that I write 
down every word he says and if I fail to do so 
takes it as a personal insult and holds a long speech 
of which I do not understand a word. In short, the 
whole thing is a test of patience. 

Cowichan, Nov. 9th. . . . Perhaps I shall get the 
linguistic material which I need very badly, in 
Comox, otherwise I should prefer to remain in 
Nanaimo. This morning I went down to the village, 
as had been arranged, only to find my new friend 
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who goes under the name of Big Bill, was not at 
home. His wife made a long speech, of which I 
did not understand a word, so I left and asked for 
him outside. I did not have to ask long for I heard 
his stentorian voice issuing from one of the large 
houses standing on the steep bank of the river. He 
was holding a long speech. I climbed the stairs 
which led to the house and found a large number 
of men assembled, crouching around two fires. A 
kettle was suspended over each fire in which half 
a freshly slaughtered pig was cooking. Beside the 
fire sides of bacon hung on ropes and were being 
tried out into containers. ... Well I found them 
all assembled in front of the fire discussing the 
case ‘Boas’ or just about to begin. I understood an 
occasional word and gather that they were weigh- 
ing my wishes. The end of the matter was that Big 
Bill, who up to now had forbidden them to tell me 
stories said, in the best Chinook, that he would 
help me and he has really kept his word. But there 
was nothing to be done then as the big, warm 
dinner first had to be eaten. ... 

Comoz, Nov. 12th. Now at last I have arrived at 
the much talked of Comox and I wonder how I 
shall get on. . . . The first day is over and I feel in 
an entirely different mood, as this time I have 
accomplished something. Mr. Cliff, [whom he had 
met in Nawiti] went to the Indian village with me 
as he had promised. It takes about 25 minutes to 
get there. It is the saddest looking village I have 
seen. It is apparent that the inhabitants are dying 
out rapidly. There are ruins everywhere and 
beautifully carved totem poles stand in front of 
empty shells. The village is situated at the mouth 
of a small river. There is a good road from here 
which crosses some hilly country and then de- 
scends into the flat river valley. Opposite are the 
mountains of Vancouver Island; looking through 
a deep valley high snow-covered mountains and 
glaciers are to be seen. Descending to the village, 
one passes a large cemetery with especially fine 
carved figures. When we arrived the Indians were 
having a great feast. The Lequittig,? who speak 
the same language as the inhabitants of Alert 
Bay, lived in the first villages. These and the 
Comox were formerly open enemies and the 
Lequittig frequently attacked the Comox, took 
them captive and sold them to the north as slaves. 
As a result the southern tribes never go farther 
north than this place. The Comox live in the last 
houses of the settlement. Mr. Cliff, who has lived 
here for many years, introduced me, so that they 
were very friendly. I have already written that I 


3 Lekwiltok. Swanton, John R., Indian Tribes of 
North America, Bulletin 145 BAE p. 576 (1952; 
Kwakiutl sub-dialect between Knight and Bate 
Inlet. 
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had the impression that the Comox spoke two 
different languages. After some fruitless question- 
ing I discovered that they have combined with the 
tribe of the Pentlatish.* There is only one family 
of these left—the last of the tribe—and I immedi- 
ately made friends with them and am now learning 
this newly discovered language. From the few 
words I have obtained in one day, I know it too 
belongs to the Salish, but has apparently been 
very much influenced by the language of the 
Comox. Pure Pentlatish seems to exist no longer. 
I shall spend a week learning the language and 
recording the myths. My ethnographic map of 
Vancouver Island will be pretty good then in so 
far as I have seen the country... . 

Nov. 18th. I went down to see the Comox today 
and made an attempt with connected sentences. 
I could not get the man to talk slowly and so I had 
to give up. I think I shall soon be able to find some- 
one else. I then went back for lunch and worked 
on Pentlatish. I am hopeful that I shall get on 
well with it and that they will also learn to speak 
well. This is always very difficult to accomplish. 
. .. I have much to do now as I have to prepare 
questions for the language study and that takes 
me at least two hours every day. Then I have to 
work up my results daily and walk for 25 minutes 
four times a day. So it is permissible to be pretty 
tired by evening. 

Nov. 14th. Today to my surprise, I found a 
mound-like heap of shells near the Indian settle- 
ment. I shall have to take a shovel and dig a bit, 
but I must first find the owner. 

Nov. 15th. Today I found something worth 
while, a very old, well-preserved skull. [He had 
already secured a skull from a cemetery while at 
Cowichan]. I discovered it in the mound I spoke 
of yesterday and I hope to find more tomorrow. 
This morning I walked along the beach in order to 
discover the extent of these shell heaps and found 
they extend for miles along the river and the sea 
shore. There were human bones everywhere. I 
spoke to my neighbor, Mr. Duncan, about it this 
afternoon and he told me that a farmer had dug 
up quite a number the day before yesterday. I 
secured one of them and hope to get the others. 
At any rate, this one skull shows that the Indians 
living here now, made the shell mounds. The skull 
is somewhat deformed in the same manner as 
theirs are today. This morning and afternoon I 
spent with the Pentlatish and I now have about 
400 words in both languages, Comox and Pent- 
latish. I still heve no texts but hope to get some 
soon. It is always quite difficult to get started in a 


‘Puntlatsh. Ibid p. 591 (between Cowichan and 
Comox). 
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language, but I shall be very happy if I can get 
1000 words and a few texts in both. 

Then I drew a pole and came home very tired 
as I have been running about endlessly today. I 
also got a story. 

Nov. 16th. I really have to work very hard. I do 
not understand the structure of the language very 
well as yet, and I want so very much to learn a 
good deal about it. I hope to have a good ethno- 
graphic map—the people here are very well in- 
formed about the neighboring tribes. 

Nov. 17th. I am getting into real trouble because 
of the time left me. I wanted to stay here until 
December 8th and then return to Nanaimo, Now I 
have heard of another tribe in the vicinity of Van- 
couver whom I must visit, if it is/at all possible. 
But my difficulty is time. I want to get the ethno- 
graphic map into good shape and I also do not 
wish to give up the two languages I am now study- 
ing. I am afraid I shall have to leave on Dec. 2nd, 
otherwise I shall not be able to be back in Victoria 
until Christmas and I need another week in Vic- 
toria. I do not know yet what I shall do. I think I 
shall let it depend upon what I can accomplish 
here in the next two weeks and whether a stay of 
an additional week would be worth while. 

Nov. 19th. Fortunately for me the Pentlatish 
language has turned out to be closely related to 
Comox, which shortens my labors somewhat. I 
have found a Comox woman who dictates very 
well, and I am therefore taking the opportunity to 
learn Comox well. The old Pentlatish people 
understand this language so that I progress in 
both languages. . . . My Pentlatish had gone deer- 
hunting today and so I had to content myself with 
Comox. After a long search I finally found a 
Sisa’atl and can get a vocabulary of this tribe. I 
shall also get a Nanaimo vocabulary and the 
Squamish® in Vancouver. That will end my work. 

Nov. 20th. Unfortunately my Pentlatish work is 
progressing slowly. They are celebrating many 
festivals and I have to depend upon the women 
and there are no more Pentlatish women. It is not 
too bad, however, as the two languages are closely 
related. I got a nice Comox text today. One thing 
is too bad. The myths are so very coarse, to put it 
mildly, that 34 of them cannot be retold. I find 
great differences between these myths and the 
ones farther north and I am coming to the con- 
clusion that originally there can have been little 
intercourse between the two groups. 

Nov. 21st. I did not write today because I was 
too tired. This seems to be my only refrain, ‘I am 
tired’, but the Indians have so much to tell me 
that I am scarcely able to keep up with the tran- 
scriptions. I did not get as much as usual today, 


5 Suquamish. Ibid p. 445 (coast Salish). 
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because I missed meeting one man. It was a little 
late and it started to snow and grew very dark so I 
had very little material when I returned home in 
the afternoon. 

Nov. 22nd. There is a great deal to copy and I 
am afraid I shall not finish. Tomorrow and the day 
after I shall ask only grammatical questions in 
order to find out more about verbs. It was quite 
wintry today and snow is everywhere. 

Nov. 23rd. A day’s work is over and again I am 
confronted with the sad fact that I cannot keep up 
with the transcriptions, as I get too much mate- 
rial. I do not like it at all, because as a result, 
quite a number of questions remain unanswered. 
I have a real horror of writing this book as it 
entails an enormous amount of work and it is 
going to take a long time to work it out completely. 
I am afraid that the journals will have to serve 
first. You cannot imagine how I worry all the time 
lest I lose my manuscript. That would be some- 
thing! ...I have gotten another long Pentlatish 
text and at last, with great difficulty, discovered 
some pronouns in it. It took me an hour to dis- 
distinguish between ‘I’ and ‘you’. They are so 
nearly alike that I could not hear the difference. 
In the afternoons I always have them tell me 
myths. I must still go to the Sisa’atl man a few 
times and I also wish to make a Lelquiltag® vocab- 
ulary. It will take me only a few hours for three 
days and it is worth getting. The 38 Flathead 
tribes will drive me to distraction. 

Comox, Nov. 29th. My work here is drawing 
rapidly to a close, if I can only finish the Lequiltag 
vocabulary. The orthography of a printed transla- 
tion of the Bible into this language is quite incom- 
prehensible to me. Three days more and I shall go 
to new regions. I have seen quite a bit of the coun- 
try in this short time and I have learnt much—if 
only the trip will bring me the desired result. With 
some difficulty I can follow the conversation of the 
people but I shall, of course, forget everything 
very quickly after I leave. . . . So far this has been 
the best place I have visited. From the very begin- 
ning the Indians were friendly and willing to talk. 
I have not found them so anywhere else. There is 
not much more to tell, life is very monotonous as 
I have already told you. I am very curious about 
the Squamish language, whether it is a dialect of 
K [Cowichan?] or what it may be. I shall know 
about it in two weeks. 

Nov. 30th. I did not get much wiser today. I 
again tried my luck with Sisa’atl but was unable to 
get anywhere with him, as he speaks too quickly 
and cannot understand what I want. I think I had 
better stop with my vocabulary instead of con- 
tinuing to be annoyed and not discovering any- 


6 Lekwiltok. 


thing with certainty. I am progressing slowly with 
the Lelquiltag vocabulary and today I got some 
Pentlatish texts and a few Comox stories, but 
nothing much worth while. The Comox and Pent- 
latish vocabularies contain up to this time about 
1000 words and I can make myself quite well under- 
stood using the small number of these that I know. 
At least they can no longer speak of things without 
my knowing what they say. 

Nanaimo, Dec. 4th. I obtained the address of a 
missionary in the interior and I have asked him 
for notes on the grammar of the language. If these 
people will answer all my requests I shall be very 
glad and my book will gain in value. I have asked 
Bishop Ridley for a sketch of Tsilipscan (?); a 
certain Collins for one of the Haida; Mr. Small for 
Nettapamuk, and Hall for translations from the 
Kwakiutl. I hope very much they will honor my 
requests; the most doubtful is Hall who seems to 
be very lazy. If I get to Vancouver I shall try to 
get the Washsauswa (?) and perhaps through the 
Catholic mission, one or two other inland tribes. I 
tried as much as possible to compare the orthog- 
raphy of the missionaries with mine. Now I shall 
start working again, that is, transcribing. 

Dec. 6th. . . . This morning I went to my friend 
Cushing. He and his nephew were expecting me 
and we worked hard. We made a pause at noon 
and then worked until five when it grew so dark I 
could see no more. Today’s results consist of a 
vocabulary of a few hundred words, a small collec- 
tion of sentences and a story in the language. This 
is the fifth language in which I have gotten texts. 
I think I shall also succeed in getting the distribu- 
tion of the tribes. If he only knew something of the 
Squamish dialect so that I would not have to go 
there (Vancouver). 

Dec. 8th. ... Today I learned much about the 
social organization of the Sana’imox (?) but 
neglected the language somewhat. I have about 
800 words and a few short texts, as well as a collec- 
tion of phrases for working out the grammar. 
... I made an important discovery about the dis- 
tribution of the tribes today, namely, that on the 
mainland the same language is always spoken as 
on the corresponding part of the island. Because 
of this the distribution of the tribes takes on an 
entirely different aspect. I must get busy and copy. 
I am much too far behind. 


He does not go to Vancouver first but 
hurries back to Victoria to attend the funeral 
of Dr. Tolmie, whom he had visited several 
times when he was in Victoria. It is im- 
portant to him to get Dr. Tolmie’s manu- 
scripts—observations on Indians—which 
were ready for publication. He wants to 
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arrange that either he or Dawson in Ottawa 
get them. He thinks that either he or Dawson 
should see to their publication as they are 
the only ones who understand something 
about them. 


Victoria, Dec. 10th. I should be satisfied with 
my results in Nanaimo. I obtained much gram- 
matical material and important ethnological 
notes. I hope things will go well in Vancouver. 

Dec. 12th. I spent all day yesterday running 
about. In the morning I went to see Powell, who 
had no time to give me the papers [Dr. Tolmie’s] 
as the mail for California was to leave at noon. 
But he promised to give me most of them and I 
am very glad about it. I hope I shall find his data 
useful and get my map into good shape. This 
geographical part of my work has been about the 
most difficult. The names of the tribes were un- 
known and after I had found about 70 with the 
greatest difficulty, they had to be arranged 
according to language and dialect and their loca- 
tion determined. 


He went to Vancouver for two days but 
had no time to write while there. Back in 
Victoria he wrote his last letter home from 
the west coast 


Victoria, Dec. 16th. This is the last letter you 
will receive from here. I have wound up my work 
and all I must do is to write a few letters and ask 
a few people for certain information, pack my 
belongings, send off the last of the Kish collection 
and leave. And what a pleasure that will be! It is 
a strange feeling again to have completed this 
type of work and now for a year or longer I shall 
have to live on the memory of this quarter of a 
year. I came back from Vancouver this morning 
and worked in the Indian office for the last time 
and got all the information I desired at this last 
moment... . {After reaching Vancouver] I ran 
about unsuccessfully all morning trying to find 
some one who knew the Indians. I finally found 
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the Methodist minister who went to the settlement 
with me. Fortunately he knew a very good Indian 
and I learned a great deal in two days. Vancouver 
makes a very strange impression. It is scarcely a 
year since the city arose from the wilderness—the 
moment it became known that the Canadian 
Pacific would have its terminal here. Where there 
are no houses, even in the middle of the city, there 
are burnt or burning tree stumps. People from all 
lands, no one really seeming at home, swarm about 
the streets that are covered with wooden planks. 
The streets are not yet completely finished and 
where there are no wooden streets there is nothing 
but impassable swamp. A white collar is still an 
event in Vancouver. Revere:d Hall, the Methodist 
minister, took me to the Indian settlement, which 
is next to one of the large saw mills. The Squamish, 
the Indians of this region, do not live here, but a 
mixed company from this district together with 
whites and Negroes. I find it very unpleasant to 
visit this kind of a place. Nowhere else is there so 
much dirt—dirt of all kinds. The man I wanted to 
see lives here so I had to spend the day in this 
place. Picture to yourselves a number of wooden 
huts, crowded together along the shore, some 
deserted and in ruins, poorly put together, all the 
rubbish heaped in front of the houses, the ground 
so swampy one must balance oneself on boards 
carelessly strewn about and you have a picture of 
this place. The real Indian village gains much in 
comparison. It is situated on the north coast. The 
Catholic church stands in its midst and is sur- 
rounded by friendly looking white houses. The 
mission appears to have really improved the con- 
dition of the natives, but a hasty impression is 
easily misleading. I collected busily during the 
few hours that were left, and on Wednesday and 
Thursday as well. This morning I went again to 
the Indian Bureau and worked there until I had 
the information I wanted. Dr. Powell has invited 
me for noon tomorrow, so I shall lunch with him. 
I am planning to go to McDonald’s tonight—an 
unpleasant walk in this weather! Now farewell. 
You will hear from me from New York. 

My best love, Franz 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Prosopic Notss 


Eric P. Hamp 

1. On Comanche voiceless vowels. E. D. 
Canonge has presented (IJAL 23.63-7,1957) 
a system of matching voiced and voiceless 
vowel phonemes for Comanche which may 
be summarized: 

ji iou 
e a o E A O/. 
From Canonge’s presentation there can be 
no doubt as to the contrastive relevance of 
voicing in syllabic peaks. But we may 
legitimately wonder whether a different 
phonemic assignment of the voicelessness is 
not possible. 

We may first think of reanalyzing [VY] as 
/hV/. It is stated (67) that the only oc- 
curring C clusters (in Canonge’s analysis) 
are ?C and hC. If [CV] were reanalyzed as 
/ChV/, then the sequence hCh would be 
set up in such forms as ni'? uhtU (i.e. 
ni'?uhthu). There are two possible ob- 
jections to this state of affairs: we have now 
posited an atypical cluster pattern, thereby 
inducing less economy—though that is a 
weak argument. We have posited a cluster 
which is not readily segmented as a syllable 
border; it seems (67) that the language is 
otherwise characterized by phonetically 
neat syllabic border phenomena which it is 
desirable to have the phonemic sequences 
reflect. 

Therefore, if [Y] is a complex, it is not a 
combination of C and V, and the voiceless- 
ness must accordingly be prosodic. This 
suspicion is immediately confirmed by the 
fact (67) that [V] never occurs after juncture 
nor after /'/. With this in mind, we may 
set up three prosodic phonemes of voice/ 
stress, with the following allophones: /'/ = 
['V]; unmarked = [,V]; /“/ = [Y]. Co- 
manche would then have only six vowels. 

2. Tone in Crow. From the examples 
provided by Dorothea Kaschube (IJAL 
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20.34-6, 1954) it is possible to phonemicize 
both the vowels and the tones somewhat 
differently from the scheme there pre- 
sented. Once we take account of the limita- 
tions on distribution of the tones with 
respect to syllable quantity, the rest follows 
of itself. Of the vowels, the author states 
(34): ‘A symmetrical contrast appears 
between short a, i, 0, u and long a,, i, 0°, u’, 
but the relationship of ¢, a, and [e-] (perhaps 
/ei/) is uncertain.’ Tonemes are stated to 
be HIGH, LOw, and FALLING; there is also a 
complication of stress, but that enters only 
into longer sequences than those presented 
by Kaschube and need not concern us here. 
We may be led to wonder about the status 
of the longs and whether a further analysis 
might not be desirable. This seems assured 
when we read (34) that the FALLING is re- 
stricted to long vowels. Such a distribution 
suggests that the longs may be decomposed 
phonemically into sequences of V such that 
the tonal peak may occur with one and not 
the other of the two V’s. This would mean 
that the longs are phonemically geminates, 
and the following system would result: 


i(i) u(u) 
e(e) o(0) 


a(a) 


We may further wonder whether the 
phonetically low tones are phonemically 
Low or simply no tone at all. If, besides the 
falling and the long high, a rising also 
occurred, this could be a subtle problem 
demanding a delicate solution; it would be 
analogous to the question whether English 
and Spanish low-stressed syllables bear a 
minimal stress phoneme or simply lack 
stress. But as it is, the answer seems clear: 
If we posit nicH /’/ and Low /‘/ and write 
the phonetically falling as / VV’/, then the 
long high must be /VV/. The implication of 
this is that distributions are faulty (i.e. 
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*/VV/ does not occur), and we must write 
more accents in each form, since the tone of 
every V must then be specified. Because the 
requisite contrasts for such an analysis do 
not occur, we thus broaden distributions 
and simplify the specification of sequences 
by assuming but one tone-accent /’/. The 
allophone of /VV/ is [V+]; that of /VV/ 
is [V']. 

There seem, then, to be six vowels and one 
tone-accent; a syllable may contain up to 
two vowels and one accent. 

Thus interpreted, the following tone and 
vowel sequences are recorded by Kaschube 
(a nonphonemic hyphen separates sylla- 
bles); dissyllables: VV-V, (V)V-V, V-V, 
V-VV, W-V; trisyllables: (V )V-Vv- Vv, 
(V)V-(V)V-V, VV-(V)V-VV, VV- 
v-V, V-V-(V) V-V-VV, V-(V)V-V, V- 
WV, V-(V)V-VV, V-VV-VV, VV-(V)V-V. 
Parentheses surround V’s that may or may 
not occur in the sequence in question (i.e. 
where both ‘longs’ and ‘shorts’ are re- 
corded). 

On the basis of these interpretations, the 
following rules of distribution may be 
framed: 1. At least one accent occurs to a 
word. 2. If the first syllable is long, then it 
bears an accent. 3. If the third syllable is 
long, then it bears an accent. 4. If a syllable 
starts with an accent, either there occurs no 
succeeding accent or the accent is followed 
immediately by but one accent. 

3. Length in Kutenai. P. L. Garvin has 
posited for Kutenai six vowels i, u, e’, 0°, 
a, a* (IJAL 14.37, 1948). Since the short 
and long vowels match one another (i u a: 
a‘), the thought immediately suggests 
itself that a decision should be made: Are 
the long vowels phonemically geminates, 
vowel plus length, or unitary phonemes as 
Garvin treats them? 

Unless we are forced from the other 
positions by structural arguments, the most 
economical treatment is clearly that of 
geminates or of an independent length 
entity. 
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The fact that a* contrasts with aa (§3.4) 
shows that the geminate solution is ex- 
cluded. Furthermore, since in clusters 
(§3.4) a, but never a‘, occurs before a(:), it 
looks as though there were a dependency 
present which is characteristic of same, 
rather than structurally related, items. 
Length seems, too, to behave independently 
in Garvin’s style I vs. style Il. For these 
reasons, it seems both economical and 
possible to analyze the longs as i, u, a, plus 
length. 

We must now examine the constituency of 
vowel clusters. Practically non-occurring in 
clusters is i; the sequence ai is recorded once. 
u occurs only as the first of VV; a occurs in 
both positions. The clusters listed by 
Garvin (§3.4) are: ua, ua‘, 0’a, aa, 
aa’; these may be provisionally rewritten 
in the above terms as ua, ua’, u’a, u’a’, aa, 
aa‘. But we may enquire further into the 
interpretation of the length. 

There seems, on reflexion, to be no de- 
cisive way of ordering the vowel and its 
length sequentially. Thus we may equally 
well or better write ua, ud, ia, and aa. The 
occurrence of length along with aa in only 
one variety, namely aa-, looks significant; 
it is as if a given quality-sequence may have 
only a single length instance, which applies 
to the sequence as a whole. In that case, we 
may analyze aa: as 44. Then, ura: similarly 
interpreted becomes tia. 

Thus we may say that with a vowel 
cluster length may occur only once. The 
simplicity of statement thus yielded justifies 
the separate extraction of length. 

We may summarize: Kutenai has three 
vowels i u a, and a prosodic element of 
length. Ignoring the lone ai, the VV se- 
quences occurring are ua and aa. With VV, 
length may occur only once, and may be 
ordered only with respect to vowel quality 
(as opposed to vowel occurrence). 
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A Casi oF RECONSTITUTION 


DovucGias TAYLOR 


In section 11.2 of my outline of Central 
American Island Carib (IJAL 22.35) I 
pointed out that the prefix h- (31) and the 
suffix -i ~ -o ~ -u (359), markers of the 
nominal absolute which today are different 
morphemes (since either, neither or both 
may be present in the absolute form of a 
noun), must have arisen from the splitting 
of a suffix that Breton, in his description of 
the early Dominican dialect, wrote -heu 
(= my /ho/); thus: hélao < dlaho seat 
(bench, stool, chair, etc.) and hitao < itaho 
blood, whose dependent forms were and re- 
main, respectively, -dla and -ita in both 
dialects. So far as my own data are con- 
cerned, the modern suffix occurs only after 
final /e/ or /a/ of the complete stem (in- 
cluding other derivational suffixes), with 
which it constitutes one of the falling 
diphthongs /ei/, /ao/ or, more rarely, /eu/ 
or /au/. However, according to Fr. John J. 
Stochl, S. J., founder of the Carib Language 
Group of students at St. John’s College, 
Belize, it also occurs after stem-final /i/, 
/u/ (and /o/?) as an element lengthening 
these vowels; so, e.g., he writes (using y to 
indicate [i-]): ebégy ~ -ebégi cost, where I 
heard no difference between the final vowel 
sounds of absolute and possessed forms. 

Now while dissyllabic, geminate vowel 
clusters do occur in this dialect (aliiha to 
read has four syllables, the second /i/ being 
heard as an echo vowel; v. IJAL 21.235), 
I did not find vowel length to be distinctive. 
It may well be that Stochl’s ebégy is phon- 
ologically ebégii; and that the second 
element of a geminate vowel cluster loses its 
syllabicity in word-final position. Or the 
lengthening may be ‘theoretical’ rather than 
‘actual’; as also nasalization seems to be in 
some forms (v. IJAL 22.7-8, 33-34, and 
24.40). But the presence of the suffix -i ~ 
-o ~ -u in these positions is at all events 
historically justified if we may judge by the 


occurrence of its correspondent in the recent 
Dominican dialect. So, word-lists of the 
latter show: tihi ~ -tini meat (flesh or 
fish or personal consumption) corresponding 
to Stochl’s tii ~ -tij (my spelling) and to my 
own ti ~ -tj or -tti, Abuhu ~ -Abu bone(s) 
corresponding to both Stochl’s and my Abu 
~ -ébu, and hélaho ~ seat (v. first 
paragraph above) corresponding to both his 
and my hdlao ~ -4la. 

It seems clear that Stochl’s tii (“iwy’’) 
meat and ntij (“niin”) my meat are more 
‘correct’ than my ti and nti (which latter I 
heard more frequently than nitij); and while 
I have native testimony as to the ‘equiv- 
alence’ of the nui / nj variation, failure to 
record tii instead of (or as well as) ti may 
possibly be due to mishearing on my part. 
But I strongly suspect that we have here an 
instance of change in progress; and that 
both nasalization of the final vowel in 
possessed nouns like ntij and its gemination 
(or lengthening) in their absolute forms 
(like Uii) are as much ‘on their way out’ as 
is the apical spirant of Spanish words in -ado 
(amado, hallaco, etc.), though like the 
latter they are still capable of what J. H. D. 
Allen Jr. has recently called ‘reconstitution’ 
in emphatic or very deliberate speech (v. 
WorD 12.251 ff.). 

Recent Dominican halaho seat, as com- 
pared with earlier 4laho and with modern 
Central American hélao, suggests that 
initial aspiration of such absolute nouns 
preceded loss of /h/ from the suffix. And 
Rat’s recent Dominican hita blood, as com- 
pared with earlier ftaho and with modern 
Central American hitao, at least shows that 
this loss did sometimes occur in the former 
dialect. It also shows—if this word really 
ended in /a/ (and not in a diphthong)— 
how what at first had been a stem-alternant, 
hita- ~ -fta, became a complex word in 
which h- took over the function of the lost 
suffix. A still more curious instance of 
‘distance metathesis’ with displacement of 
an intervocalic aspirate is recent Dominican 
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hja (Rat, 1897) or hima (Ober, 1877) 
earth, corresponding to earlier miha and to 
modern Central American mua. 


Dominica, British West INDIES 


Lines By A Buack CaRIB 


Doveias TAYLOR 


Although at the present time they seem to 
lack verse or music that can properly be 
called traditional, Black Carib men and 
women not infrequently compose songs (or 
have them ‘given’ in their dreams); par- 
ticularly for such occasions as the ancestral 
cult-rites, where they are regarded as a 
welcome and valuable contribution. Some 
are remembered and sung throughout a 
generation or more in a number of settle- 
ments; others are soon forgotten—except, 
perhaps, in the immediate family of their 
composer. Two examples are given in my 
monograph on this people, The Black Carib 
of British Honduras (VFPA 17, pp. 118, 
129). Another, which forms the subject of 
this note, was recorded from the recitation 
of an old man in the island of Ruatén (Bay 
of Hounduras); and appears to merit an 
attempt at translation and analysis. 

The text is first given in consecutively 
numbered contours showing the only junc- 
tures noted in this piece, statement-final 
pause with falling tone and non-final pause 
without change of tone, by double cross 
(#) and double slant lines (//) respectively; 
and this is followed by multiple translation, 
in square brackets and in parentheses, 
showing subtraction, app1T1ion, SUBSTITU- 
TION and rearrangement between par- 
enthetic sections. 

1. dali tanicigu hj4ru nanidruragodéni 
ndlarugu # 2. buidtu nini tigucili // 3. 
Héda-uo # 4. tugtiia tiha ntibali // 5. 
héniao # 6. bulfe ud ludguti ligira 
Iurimaigeéti // 7. l4ununi tanicigu hidru 
eférdiragod4i buga ubduhu uaudria // 8. 
Turtimaj buga 4 // 9. uaudria # 

1. [NO-perfective-7t her-wisdom woman 
my-sit-causative-nominalizer-zt my-chair-in 
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#] = (my seating woman’s wisdom in my 
chair has ENDED #), (O Heda > //), 
2. [treacherous-aorist-she me-to her-father 
//\| = (wHo betrayed me her father #), 
3. [< Heda O #], 4. [it-is-fem.-it fem.-this 
my-SAYING //] = (this is my CON- 
CLUSION //), 5. [ELDER-SIBLING #| 
= (brother #), 6. [forgotten we-have it- 
about-it-is masc.-yon Chatoyer Yurumain- 
belonging-to-is-he // = (we have forgotten 
about yon Chatoyer of Yurumain //), 
7. [his-heeding her-wisdom woman lose- 
causative-zt past-tense island us-away-from 
// = (sow his heeding woman’s wisdom 
made us lose THE island //), 8. [Yurumain 
past-tense alas //| = (Lose alas Yurumain 
#), 9. [us-away-from #]. 

The punctuated English therefore reads: 
“My seating woman’s wisdom in my chair 
has ended. O Heda, who betrayed me her 
father. This is my conclusion, brother. We 
have forgotten about yon Chatoyer of 
Yurumain, how his heeding woman’s wisdom 
made us lose the island—lose, alas, Yuru- 
main.” At any rate so far as Yurumain (the 
Island Carib name of St. Vincent) is con- 
cerned, the Black Caribs have a long 
memory. For Chatoyer was a real person 
and leader of the Carib forces when war 
broke out against the English in March 
1795. He was killed very early on in the 
fighting (which continued until the Caribs 
were defeated in November 1796); but 
whether this, or the war itself, resulted from 
“his heeding woman’s wisdom” I do not 
know. 

As is the case with nearly all these songs, 
the language itself is slightly archaizing, and 
differs somewhat in other respects from 
that of modern colloquial speech. Thus, 
though ‘correct’, nanitiruragodéni, tugucili, 
tiha and uaudria are reduced in everyday 
speech to: nanitiragodéni, ttiguci, tod and 
uauai. Also the word-order is, in one or two 
instances, unusual; as in the first sentence, 
where one would expect the head of the 
subject-group, naniiruragodéni, to follow 
immediately after the predicate constituted 
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by the verb tiali. The base buia-, which is 
perhaps contained in the noun biiai or 
biiiei shaman, means betray, disclose, give 
away rather than treacherous; but I feel 
compelled to use this last translation in the 
bracketed version in order to avoid giving 
the impression that buidtu ntini means she 
betrayed (or betrays) to me, which it does not. 
Translation of the word hdniao presents 
another difficulty. Today, this is a form of 
address employed by a woman to an older 
sister or female friend; in 1792 it was re- 
corded from a Vincentian as meaning 
daughter; and Breton gives its correspondent 
in the 17th-century dialect of Dominica as a 
term employed in addressing an elder 
brother. 

Finally, I give the verses of the text in so 
far as these could be ascertained or can be 
determined by me. Their general pattern 
appears to be: ABBCCDAAD; but I shall 
not try to scan them, tempting though this 
is, because I know too little of the language, 
and may well have erred, in some cases, in 
my marking of stress or juncture or both. 
So in the case of the second stress in Iurt- 
majgeéti, which would be antepenultimate 
(Iurtimaigééti) in normal speech, or in that 
of the comma after 4 in the last line, which 
perhaps should be replaced by length (4a). 
And should the /ia/ of uaudria in the same 
line count as one syllable or as two? These 
doubts I cannot, unfortunately, resolve. 


vali tanicigu 
nanitruragod4ni nélarugu. 

buidtu mini tigucili, 

Héda-uo. tugtiia ttiha nibali, 
haniao. bulfe u4 ludguti 

ligira Satie Iurimaigeéti, 

léununi tanicigu hi4ru 
eférdiragod4i buga ubéuhu 
uaudria, - Iurtimaj buga 4, uaudria. 


Dominica, British West INDIES 


1 Note the borrowed forms: bulfe forgotten (Fr. 
oublié) and -ferdi- (Fr. perdu), the latter being the 
base of the verb eféerdira to lose. 
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CoRRIGENDA TO ISLAND CARIB I-IV 


TAYLOR 


Reading over the four articles on Island 
Carib phonology and grammar published 
in IJAL 21.3, 22.1, 22.2 and 24.1, I have 
found two outstanding errors and a number 
of misprints that seem to call for correction. 

In the first place, the second member of 
the minimal pair: “kdta thing, but gata 
bloody’’ (vol. 21, p. 233, end of sixth para- 
graph) is a non-existent form (-fta blood 
being one of nine nominal bases in my data 
to combine with the variant hA-, instead 
of gA-, of the attributive prefix; v. last 
paragraph of p. 16 in vol. 22); and should 
be replaced by: gatadi able or disposed to 
drink. Or better would be to replace the pair 
by: kéuori whose matchet (interrogative), 
but gduori having (a) matchet; both of which 
are denominal particles with the same base. 

Secondly, my attempted explanation of 
the particles niuru (stress depending on en- 
vironment) and ij (in vol. 22, pp. 29-30 & 
43) is confused and perhaps misleading. The 
former enters into any phrase or word re- 
ferring to the act of sitting down (Ger. 
sich setzen), the latter into such as refer to 
the state of sitting (Ger. sitzen). E.g.: 
niurti-ba sit thee down, niurthadibu thou 
hast sat down, nidru tugtia iq she sat down 
once more, anitirura to sit down; but: ig 
nig-ti J am (or, according to context or 
situation, I was) sitting, ligia larihini N 
iq lida hdlao alfiha then he saw N seated in a 
chair reading (lit. it-is-then his-seeing-him N 
sitting it-in chair indefinite-read). Since 
nitj is an old-fashioned or formal variant of 
colloquial ij, it is clear that niu- (of niuru), 
ni§j and ij constitute one morpheme. The 
form -ru (of niuru) remains unexplained. 
It can hardly be a combination of verbaliz- 
ing -ra (23la) with participial -U (221) 
(which yields -ru), nor yet the locative 
suffix -rugu within, inside (333, sometimes 
reduced to -ru); and it may well belong to a 
morpheme not otherwise attested in my 
data. But I would like to suggest here that 
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perhaps it may be identified with the particle 
ru put, give (v. first paragraph on p. 147 of 
vol. 22); in which case niuru sit down would 
be a compound. 

While more formal (-)anitirura to sit down 
(or derivatives thereof, such as, e.g., 
nanitruragodéni my seating him or it) 
always has stress on the second vowel of its 
base (-nitiru-), colloquial -aniura has it, in 
all my texts, on the prefix a-; so: taniura 
hdgucu their mother sat down, ldniura-ti 
lirdéo luagu hdlao his son sat upon (the) 
throne. Yet these same texts show penulti- 
mate stress in what appear to be nominal 
derivatives of this colloquial verb, as in 
banidiru thy (manner of) sitting, tanitiru 
her sitting down; and in elicited material I 
find (also with penultimate stress) the 
indefinite verb (-)anitira. Now shift of stress 
is common as between an indefinite verb 
and its free base, but anomalous as between 
the former and its nominal derivative; cf.: 
4guda to burn and adaira to find, whose free 
bases are gud4 burnt and dari found re- 
spectively, but hdgudu your burning = 
your being burnt and ladadiru his finding = 
his being found. Therefore it may be that 
there are two verbs—analogous to the pair: 
Adara to shove from d& shoved, and adara to 
open from daré open—with different stress 
and the same linear phonemes: Aniura 
(from nit ~ ig) to be in a sitting posture, 
and colloquial anitira (= formal anitrura, 
from niuru) to take a sitting posture. Al- 
though my own data do not warrant a con- 
clusion, this hypothesis seems worth men- 
tioning because it would be, if confirmed, a 
good example of confusion due to the in- 
fluence of an investigator’s mother tongue— 
in this case English, which distinguishes the 
act of sitting from the state at least as often 
by context as by adding the word ‘down’. 

Misprints are, happily, few and for the 
most part easy to recognize in the first three 
of these papers. In the fourth they are more 
numerous; and since this contains texts, it 
may be well to list them here. All references 
are to IJAL 24, pp. 36-60. 
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P. 43, c(olumn) I, l(ine) 26: ibidie not 
abidie; 2b., c. 1, 1. 45: traga not urdga; 
ib., c. II, 1. 2: ibidie not ibibie; p. 47, c. I, 
1. 30: taru not tatu; zb., c. I, 1. 41: when she 
went not what she went; p. 48, c. I, 1. 17: 
abtihaj not abtinhaj; 2b., c. II, 1. 2: adar- 
Asarubadina not adardsarubé-dina; p. 49, c. 
I, 1. 2: aggieha not aggeiha; 2b., c. II, 1. 4: 
gdiahadibu not ggijahadibu; p. 51, lettered 
paragraph I, numbered sentence 1, delete 
dittographic: uéiu abg; J 4: handga not 
handa, lagdto not labéto; 0 2: lartiga-ti 
not larigua-ti; p. 57, Q 31: Dip up not Dip 
us; U 3: the car not their car; U 6: They 
came not Bird came; p. 58, V 34: on the 
world not on the word; p. 59, c. I, 1. 11: 
muitu not métu; 2b., c. II, 1.9: huméi not 
humi4; 2b., c. II, 1. 30: uéiu not néiu. 


Dominica, British West INDIES 


On Human Communication. By Colin 
Cherry. New York: The Technology Press of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
John Wiley and Sons Inc., 1957. xiv + 
333 pp. 


Sot SAPORTA 


This book is intended as an introduction 
to a series, Studies in Communication, which 
will survey the general field of communica- 
tion from various points of view. 

The first two chapters are general essays 
on communication and the nature of com- 
munication science; subsequent chapters 
deal with linguistics, speech analysis, the 
mathematical theory of communication, 
semantics and psychology. There is an 
appendix of definitions, a bibliography of 
367 items and an index. 

The material included is largely a restate- 
ment of the work of scholars in a variety of 
fields. Although no serious attempt is made 
at presenting any ‘unifying’ principle, 
Cherry, himself trained primarily in en- 
gineering,! does provide a framework within 


1The author’s previous publications aimed at 
a linguistic audience are Roman Jakobson’s ‘‘Dis- 
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which the relations between disciplines may 
be explored. 

This general view is essentially that sug- 
gested by Charles Morris, who distinguishes 
three types of rules operating on signs: 
(a) syntactic rules, the relations between 
signs; (b) semantic rules, the relations be- 
tween signs and designata; and (c) prag- 
matic rules, the relations between signs and 
their users. For example, to the extent that 
both linguists and logicians are interested 
with rules for the combination and manipu- 
lation of symbols, they are dealing within 
syntactics. Similarly, the Shannon-Weaver 
and Wiener theories of communication be- 
long to the syntactical level, since they are 
essentially concerned with signs and the 
statistical relations between signs. Similar 
relations obtain in semantics and pragmatics 
between psychologists, literary critics, etc. 

Linguists may be unhappy with Cherry’s 
presentation of linguistics, unjustly so per- 
haps, since the author explicitly maintains 
that his exposition is not meant for spe- 
cialists. Nevertheless, the unfortunate im- 
pression is given that linguistics consists 
primarily in the analysis of phonemes into 
binary distinctive features. Thus, while 
terms like ALLOPHONE, MORPHEME, CON- 
TRAST, etc. do not even appear in the ap- 
pendix of definitions, the following is the 
entry under PHONEMES: 


There are several schools of thought. We dis- 
tinguish here: (1) a minimal set of shortest sEG- 
MENTS of a language which, if substituted one for 
another, convert one word (or “meaningful seg- 
ment’’) to another; (2) sets of DISTINCTIVE FEA- 
TURES (after Jakobson); (3) the quantal cells of a 
language ATTRIBUTE SPACE, the axes of which 
represent distinctive features. Phonemes are 
essentially abstracted, linguistic elements, not 
physical utterances. 


tinctive Features’”’ as the Normal Co-ordinates of 
a Language, For Roman Jakobson, 60-4, The 
Hague, 1956; with Morris Halle and Roman Jakob- 
son, Toward the Logical Description of Languages 
in Their Phonemic Aspect, Lg. 29.47-58 (1953). 
The reviewer’s research is supported in part by 
National Science Foundation Grant G2502. 
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There certainly may be several schools of 
thought about phonemes, but the above 
definitions do not indicate where the dis- 
agreement is. (3) is in effect a rephrasing of 
(2) in geometric terms, and neither in any 
way imply a contradiction to (1). The point 
of view, for example, that the definition of 
phonemes, need not, indeed, must not rely 
on meaning, is nowhere suggested. 

A variety of linguistic problems are com- 
mented on. There is a little Whorf: ‘Ex- 
pression of our thoughts is cireumscribed by 
our language.’ (32), quite a bit of Zipf: 
‘there are two diametrically opposed ‘for- 
ces,” ... governing language; there is the 
“force” set up by the desire to be understood 
(“social force”), leading to the insertion of 
redundancy, and there is the other “force” 
of personal laziness (“individual force’’), 
leading to brevity and simplification’ (35), 
and a mention of child language: ‘the bab- 
bling sounds [the young child] makes... 
cannot strictly be called language’ (75-6). 

There is little point in indicating all the 
details where Cherry could have profited by 
greater familiarity with current works in 
linguistics. On the other hand, there are 
included a number of observations which 
linguists occasionally overlook. Thus, for 
example, he warns against the tendency ‘to 
lapse into vague generalities; to use terms 
like .. . relationship, structure, pattern, with 
which we can write so much and say so 
little’ (21). The use of such terms, when they 
remain undefined, is no substitute for pre- 
cision. 

Cherry includes a clear presentation of 
the accepted dichotomy between what he 
calls the physical aspect of language, i.e., 
the complete corpus of utterances made by 
one or more informants over a specified 
period of time, and the abstracted or 
linguistic aspect, i.e., language as a collec- 
tion of habits, described as a set of signs and 
rules. These two aspects correspond to the 
object language and the meta-language. 
What is perhaps not so universally accepted 
is Cherry’s insistence, that all quantization, 
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e.g., into phonemes, words, etc., not only 
belongs to the meta-language, but is en- 
tirely arbitrary.2 The terms ‘hocus-pocus’ 
and ‘God’s truth’ have become so emo- 
tionally charged that they no longer furnish 
the basis for dividing approaches to lin- 
guistics for which they were intended. How- 
ever, if ‘God’s truth’ can in some way be 
equated with the elimination of arbitrariness, 
then, here, finally, is an admitted ‘hocus- 
pocus-er.’ If one maintains that the con- 
structs in the meta-language, i.e., the re- 
sults of quantization, are arbitrary, there 
can be no question of looking for ‘behavioral 
correlates,’ or investigating their ‘psycho- 
logical reality.’ The only requirement is that 
the rules of conversion from the meta-lan- 
guage to the object language be made ex- 
plicit, since only via the object language can 
the adequacy of the description be verified.* 

The most detailed sections are those on the 
analysis of speech signals and the statistical 
theory of communication, the latter includ- 
ing development of the formulae for in- 


2 In this connection, see the recent discussion 
by Yehoshua Bar-Hillel, Three Methodological 
Remarks on “Fundamentals of Language’’, Word 
13.323-35 (1957), who distinguishes two sublan- 
guages within the meta-language, which he calls 
the observational and the theoretical. Thus, the 
term PHONEME is a theoretical term connected to 
the observational term PHONE by certain corre- 
spondence rules. Bar-Hillel does not discuss the 
rules for converting the (quantized) PHONE to the 
(continuous) object-language. Presumably, these 
are established by agreement; in other words, they 
are arbitrary. 

3See Philipp Frank, Philosophy of Science 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1957) p. 350 who dis- 
tinguishes between confirming a theory and 
validating it: ‘. .. the propositions of the theory 
consist not only of the relations between the basic 
concepts (or the basic symbols), but also of the 
“operational definitions’? which connect those 
statements about basic symbols with statements 
about observable facts. [Accordingly], a theory 
(relation between symbols and operational defini- 
tions of the symbols) is confirmed if it is in agree- 
ment with observable conclusions which have been 
tested by actual observations. But if a theory has 
been ‘“‘confirmed’’...it cannot be concluded 
that it is “valid,” but only that it may be valid.’ 
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formation rate, redundancy, etc. Redun- 
dancy is said ‘to be due to an additional set of 
rules, whereby it becomes increasingly 
difficult to make an undetectable mistake’ 
(185). With no redundancy, any errors re- 
sult in uncorrectable and unidentifiable 
mistakes, i.e., the error converts the in- 
tended message into a different, equi- 
probable message. However, it does not 
follow, as Cherry suggests elsewhere, that 
because of such redundancy, we may, in 
poetry for example, ‘break some of the rules 
some of the time.’ Rather, we refine our 
rules, perhaps introducing a notion like 
Chomsky’s degrees of grammaticalness.* 
The section which linguists will most 
profitably read is the chapter On the Logic 
of Communication. .The discussion of 
syntactics and semantics will recall the 
number of linguistic papers on the relation 
of meaning and distribution.’ One point of 
view seems to be that certainly meaning and 
distribution are related—by definition, since 
the meaning of a form is determined only by 
reference to its distribution. This position 
avoids the problem rather than suggesting 
any interesting way of approaching it. On 
the other hand, Cherry cites an example 
which supposedly demonstrates the in- 
dependence of meaning and distribution: 
‘The King is dead, long live the King!’ 
Presumably this sentence ‘is self-contra- 
dictory, nonsensical and meaningless in a 
logical, semantic sense’ (224), but offers no 
difficulty syntactically, nor pragmatically, 
that is, when information is supplied re- 
garding the time and place of its occurrence. 
What such an example, interesting as it may 
be, seems to demonstrate, however, is that 
before we can make any statements about 
the relation between distribution and 
meaning, we need independent methods for 


4Noam Chomsky, The Logical Structure of 
Linguistic Theory (Cambridge, Mass., 1956) 
Chapter 4. 

5 See, for example, Robert B. Lees’ review of 
Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Structures, Lg. 33.375- 
408 (1957), and the articles cited in fn. 27, p. 394. 
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describing both. Only then can we in- 
vestigate what possible distributional cor- 
relates there are to semantic relationships 
like synonymy, polar opposites, etc. It may 
turn out that the apparent contradiction in 
the above sentence can be resolved once we 
describe the semantic rules governing the 
definite article. 

Related to the above, is Cherry’s dis- 
cussion of ‘semantic information’ where now 
information is not confined to its technical 
sense. The sentence, ‘A train will leave from 
a city.’ contains less semantic information 
than ‘An express train will leave from 
London.’ because the first can logically be 
deduced from the second, but not vice versa. 
If such is the definition of semantic in- 
formation, then we may test the hypothesis 
that there exists an inverse relation between 
(syntactic) freedom of occurrence and 
semantic information. Presumably, train 
occurs in almost all the environments where 
express train occurs but not vice versa. 

Relevant in this connection is the dis- 
cussion of the difference between ‘syn- 
tactical truth’ and ‘plain truth’. ‘The 
logician might employ the sentence The moon 
is made of green cheese.’ (223) but the 
astronomer had better not. What Cherry 
does not discuss is the difference between 
the linguist’s ‘grammaticalness’ and the 
logician’s syntactical truth. Is the logician 
just as free to say ‘The moon are made of 
cheese green.’? 

Just as linguists will object to Chapter 3, 
so psychologists will surely find gaps in the 
chapter On Cognition and Recognition. 
Indeed, a book such as this one is probably 
doomed to be damned by all. And yet, this 
kind of criticism by specialists might be in 
part unwarranted, since the author dis- 
claims anything more pretentious than 
a survey of a number of related fields. As 
such, it is a more than adequate appraisal 
of the relationships among the various dis- 
ciplines concerned with language. 
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A New JourRNAL 


A new international journal, called Lan- 
guage and Speech, began publication April, 
1958. It is edited by D. B. Fry, with the 
assistance of Frieda Goldman-Eisler, P. 
Denes, and A. C. Gimson. The publisher is 
Robert Draper, Ltd., Kerbihan House, 85 
Udney Park Road, Teddington, Middlesex, 
England. One year’s subscription (four 
issues) costs four pounds ($11.50). 

The intention of the journal is to furnish 
a medium for publishing the results of 
fundamental research in the field of language 
and speech and to provide a forum for the 
exchange of ideas on the organization of 
language and speech, both in the individual 
and in communities. Reports of experimental 
work are expected to form a large part of the 
matter published, but theoretical and 
speculative articles will be equally ac- 
cepted as contributions. Contributions 
should be addressed to D. B. Fry, Ph.D., 
Department of Phonetics, University Col- 
lege, Gower Street, London, W. C. 1. 
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Abnaki 163f. 
Achomawi 191 


Alabama 245 

Algonkian 9, 100, 159f., 241f. 
Amuzgos 285 

Apache 16 

Apwarugé 215 

Arapaho 9, 16, 71f., 242 
Arawakan 77f., 153, 156, 157, 234f. 
Arikara 16 

Athabaskan 160 

Atsugewi 213f., 215f. 
Aymara 80f. 

Aztec 95f. 

Bannock 96 

Bella Coola 304, 312f. 

Black Carib 324 

Blackfoot 163f. 

Caddoan 307 

Cahita 99 

Cahuilla 101f. 

Carib 156, 323f. 

Chehalis 293f. 

Cheyenne 9, 16 

Chimariko 180, 197 
Chinookan 192, 253f., 258f., 315f. 
Chippewa 9 

Chocho 151f. 

Choctaw 245 

Chumash 194 

Clackamas 253 

Coeur d’Alene 293f. 

Colville 295, 296 

Comanche 9, 15, 98, 101f., 321 
Comox 295, 296, 313f. 


1 This index lists only American Indian Lan- 
guages; the numbers refer to pages in Volume 24 
of IJAL. Numbers followed by f. indicate that the 
language is mentioned not only on the page given, 
but also in the following pages of the same article 
or review; so also, if the language forms the main 
topic of the article or review, it is indexed by title 
page reference, with f. 


Cora 101f. 

Costanoan 174f., 189f. 

Cree 163f., 241f. 

Creek 245 

Crow 9, 16, 321 

Cuna 286 

Dakota 1, 15 

Delaware 163f., 242 

Dieguefio 197 

Dominican 323 

Eskimo 142, 312f. 

Esselen 189f. 

Fox 159, 163f., 231, 241f. 

Goajiro 78, 79, 154, 237f. 

Guaymi 84 

Haida 160 

Hidatsa 16 

Hokan 100, 187, 192, 195f. 

Hokan-Siouan 81 

Hopi 99, 101f., 231 

Huambisa 330 

Huchnom 176f. 

Island Carib 36f., 77f., 153, 156, 235, 323, 
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Ixcatec 77, 151f. 

Jivaro 87f. 

Kalapuyan 192 

Kalispel 000 

Karok 158, 195f., 240 

Kathlamet 253f. 

Kawaiisu 97, 98 

Kechua 81 

Kechumaran 81 

Kekchi 287f. 

Keres 100 

Kickapoo 163f. 

Kiowa 15 

Koasati 245 

Konkow 176f. 

Kusan 192 

Kutenai 322 

Kwakiutl 305f., 312f. 

Lake Miwok 247 

Lelquiltag 317f. 
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Lokono 77, 154, 156, 235, 237f. 


Luisefio 99 
Lutuami 191 
Maidu 174 f., 191 
Mandan-Hidatsa 15 
Maya 331 

Mayo 101f. 
Mazatec 77, 151f. 
Mecayapan 101f. 
Meidoo 191 
Menominee 163f., 241f. 
Miami 163f., 241f. 
Mitla Zapotecs 285 
Mixtec 61f. 

Miwok 174f., 190f. 
Monachi 97, 98 
Mono-Paviotso 96f. 
Moquelumne 190 


Muskogean 161, 187, 204, 244 


Mutsun 176f., 189f. 
Nahuat 108f. 
Nahuatlan 95 
Nanaimo 320 
Natchez 161, 187, 204 
Natick 1638. 
Navaho 9, 000 
Neeshenam 191 
Niseman 176f. 
Nomlaki 176f. 
Numic 96f. 

Oaxaca 197 

Ocaina 239 

Ojibwa 163f., 330 
Osage 30 

Paiute 16 


Paiute, Northern 96, 101f. 
Paiute, Southern 97, 101f. 


Papago 10If. 
Paraujano 154 
Patwin 176f. 
Paviotso 98 

Pawnee 9, 301, 307 
Penobscot 163f. 
Pentlatish 318f. 
Penutian 174 f., 189f. 
Pima 101f. 

Pochutla 101f. 
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Pomo 176f., 191, 245f. 
Ponapeans 283 

Popoloca 151f. 
Potawatomi 163f. 
Proto-Mixtecan 62, 158 
Proto-Popoloca 150f. 
Proto-Utaztekan 95f., 102 
Quechua 80f. 

Quiche 288 

Ritwan 159f. 

Rumsen 176f. 

Ruslen 189f. 

Sahaptin 15, 258, 259, 261 
Salinan 197 

Salish 293f. 

Sana’imox 319 

Shasta 191, 197f. 
Shawnee 20f., 130f., 241f. 
Shoshone 101f. 
Shoshonean 95, 96 

Sierra Popoluca 330 
Sioux 9 

Siuslawan 192 
Snoqualmie-Duwamish 293f. 
Soledad 190 

Sonoran 95 

Spekan 295 

Squamish 319 

Taino 154, 156 
Takelman 192 
Tarahumara 101f., 280 
Tarascan 297, 330 
Tepecano 101f. 

Tewa 264f., 268f. 
Tillamook 293 

Tlingit 160 

Totonac 117, 

Tsimshian 314f. 
Tiibatulabal 86, 96, 98, 99, 101f., 221f. 
Tunica 241f. 
Tupi-Guarani 231f. 

Ute 97, 98, 101f. 
Uto-Aztecan 95f., 101f. 
Wappo 17é6f. 
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